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FOREWORD 


The two great labor organizations of republican Spain, the Confederacién 
Nacional de Trabajo and the Unién General de Trabajadores, seemed to have 
fallen into oblivion, but their jailed leaders caught the attention of the 
world when they appealed to Franco, only to be put into solitary confinement. 
The unrest in Spanish universities was a weathervane which it would be unwise 
to discount. The hunt for heretics led to a prohibition against coeducation 
even in private schools such as the Escuela Estudio, which was regarded as 
the spiritual heir to the Instituto Escuela. However, Spain's international 
respectability was confirmed as Spain became the sixty-seventh member of the 
International Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 


Portuguese opposition presidential candidate, General Humberto Delgado, 
was defeated but not forgotten. The government's alleged plan to send him to 
McGill University "to study economics" fell through when Delgado published a 
letter of protest in the New York Times. It became clear that the political 
crisis had coincided with an economic recession, but the connection between 
the two, if any, was not clear. 


Having let the student and labor demonstrations work themselves out, 
Mexican President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines declared in his last annual message to 
the nation that the government would in future use whatever force was neces- 
sary to suppress unrest. When the elementary school teachers of the Federal 
District went on strike, the government promptly arrested the leaders Otén 
Salazar and José Encarnacién Pérez Rivero. In the railroads, however, labor 
leader Demetrio Vallejo, who had seized power by a strike, strengthened his 
hold. Some observers believed that the basic cause of the labor unrest in 
Mexico was that real wages had fallen. Others thought that Cardenistas and 
Alemanistas were deliberately encouraging violence to discourage a third 
bloc, led by Ruiz Cortines and incoming President Adolfo Lépez Mateos, from 
forming within the official Partido Revolucionario Institucional. The Mexi- 
can Government blamed "foreign agitators," and expelled some nine of them; at 
least three U.S. citizens were flown back to the United States, presumably 
with the cooperation of the FBI. 


The Guatemalan left-wing Partido Revolucionario, which had been support - 
ing President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, broke with him when he denounced 
several of its members as "Communists." The United Fruit Company shut down 
its operations at Tiquisate because of labor troubles; the threat to close 
the operation down permanently would undoubtedly bring the labor leaders to 
their senses. El Salvador was quiet and relatively prosperous; despite a de- 
cline in coffee prices, cotton production hit a new record, and plans were 
afoot to increase the acreage of this, the nation's second crop. Honduras 
was tense, following the dismissal of the commander of the First Infantry 
Battalion, Lt. Col. Armando Flores Carias. While the faction of ex-President 
Carfas was presumably involved, President Ramén Villeda Morales denounced a 
variety of groups, including the Communists. To the unrest in Nicaragua and 
fears of an invasion by exiles from across the Honduran border was added an 
economic crisis. which led the International Monetary Fund to grant the Somoza 
regime a loan of $7.5 million. There was a stalemate in Costa Rican politics 
since President Mario Echandi did not control a majority in Congress. In- 
stead of carrying out his promised conservative reforms, he found himself 
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obliged to seek popular support by declaring at a mass meeting that he pro- 
posed to nationalize the American and Foreign Power Company's Costa Rican 
subsidiary. Although a conservative in banking, he failed to explain where 
he would obtain the funds to carry through this plan. To appease the extreme 
right, he appeared with most of his cabinet at a party honoring Dominican 
playboy "diplomat" Porfirio Rubirosa, and snubbed the independence day cele- 
brations at the Uruguayan Embassy. The only result of this behavior was to 
offend the Uruguayans. Crime and student unrest continued to mark the public 
life of Panama, and tension increased as the National Assembly prepared to 
open its sessions on October l. 


The military campaign of Cuban rebel Fidel Castro gained momentum as the 
November 3 elections approached, but his cavalier treatment of foreigners and 
their property won for him the sharp disapproval of the U.S. and British Gov- 
ernments. The former prepared to sell Batista a World War II destroyer which 
had technically been disarmed, while the latter announced its willingness to 
sell the dictator some 15 or 17 recent-model fighter planes. The result was 
a wave of anti-American and anti-British feeling among rebel sympathizers. 
The Cuban sugar industry prospered as Cuba sought new advantages in the World 
Sugar Conference held in Geneva. The Japanese delegate complained bitterly 
that Cuba was taking advantage of its position as the world's principal sup- 
plier of sugar. 


Life in Haiti remained tense as police killed two brothers of former 
presidential candidate Clément Jumelle, and the government expelled without 
explanation many respected foreign residents. The proposal to send U.S. 
Marine Corps personnel to train Haiti's armed forces may be viewed in Wash- 
ington as a means of mollifying President Frangois Duvalier, but in Latin 
America it would be widely interpreted as U.S. intervention to strengthen a 
military regime. The Dominican Republic's enfant terrible, "Ramfis" Trujillo, 
who had been appointed a committee of one by his father, Dictator Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo, to investigate relations with the United States, magnani- 
mously recommended that Ciudad Trujillo should not rescind its agreements 
with Washington. However, his generosity was offset by the efforts of the 
Dominican Ministry of Industry and Commerce to prevent the re-election of 
U.S. Congressmen regarded as hostile to Trujillo. The focus of Puerto Rican 
politics moved to New York, where the rival candidates for the governorship, 
Nelson Rockefeller and Averell Harriman, courted the Puerto Rican vote. The 
two major political parties proposed solutions for the Puerto Rican problem 
which were essentially ingredients in the U.S. electoral struggle. 


Like the Bourbons, the Venezuelan Military Police seemed to have learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing: on September 7 it attempted to stage a coup 
which was suppressed by a people united in its repudiation of such behavior. 
There was less unity on the subject of the presidential candidate, and the 
proposal of the Unién Republicana Democrdtica that junta chief Admiral 
Wolfgang Larraz4bal be a unity candidate, with party leader Jévito Villalba 
as his running mate, was not accepted by the other parties. Unrest continued 
in Colombia, and there was no doubt that partisans of ousted dictator Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla were trying to make the life of the Conservative-Liberal co- 
alition government impossible. Another former colleague of Conservative 
caudillo Laureano Gémez who had likewise broken with him was Guillermo Leén 
Valencia, who had once hoped to become President but who now found that his 
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group had been squeezed out of the government by the Gémez Conservatives. 

The basic political ill of Colombia was that within the Conservative Party, 
representing a minority of the population, there were three bitterly:-opposed 
factions trying to seize power. In Ecuador, the mid-point in President Camilo 
Ponce's term of office passed quietly. 


The imposition by the United States of lead and zinc quotas aroused a 
wave of anger in Peru, and the hostile reception given to Vice President 
Nixon was applauded by many who had previously condemned it. The export of 
metals created a problem in Bolivia as tin exports faced the competition of 
Russian dumping. The government party Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario 
(MNR) found itself caught between two violent groups; on the right, the Presi- 
dent's half-brother, Luis Adolfo Siles Salina, joined his Partido Social Cris- 
tiano to the fascist Falange Socialista Boliviana, while in the Chamber of 
Deputies the rank and file of the MNR, urged by leftist labor leader Juan 
Lechin, voted to resume relations with Russia at the moment when President 
Hernd4n Siles Zuazo was pronouncing an undying hatred of the Soviet government. 
In contrast, the situation in Chile looked brighter because of the victory of 
buSinessman Jorge Alessandri in the September 4 presidential election. More- 
over, an international copper conference in London confirmed the belief that 
the copper market outlook was improving. 


Argentine President Arturo Frondizi was caught between conflicting forces. 
While Perén from his exile in the Dominican Republic declared that Frondizi 
had betrayed him, the Air Force threatened to revolt because of increased 
Peronista influence in the Frondizi government. Remembering how active the 
Catholic Church had been in bringing about the fall of Perén, Frondizi went 
forward with an agreement to allow the Church to open up universities. He 
thereby aroused the latent anti-clericalism of the population, and there were 
violent demonstrations in all the existing universities. Even the President's 
brother, Risieri Frondizi, broke with him over the issue. Fortunately General 
Pedro Aramburu supported President Frondizi, and the United States seemed de-. 
termined to make his government viable. There was similar unrest in Uruguay, 
and the Uruguayan peso, like its Argentine counterpart, declined markedly. 
While foreign capitalists praised Paraguayan dictator Alfredo Stroessner for 
his sound business practices, a violent strike showed that the population was 
bitterly resentful. 


The problem of Brazil was in large measure the problem of coffee. It 
was reflected in the political campaign leading up to the elections of 
October 3 in which all 326 deputies in the Federal Chamber of Deputies, a 
third of the Senate, the Governors and Vice Governors in eleven of the 
twenty-one states, the representatives in all the state legislatures, and the 
mayors in hundreds of towns would be elected. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco told French journalist Serge Groussard of 
Le Figaro that there were "no political prisoners in Spain, only prisoners 
convicted of common crimes--robbery, murder, plundering, etc." Three pris- 
oners serving life sentences in the central prison of Burgos wrote letters to 
Franco challenging his statement and protesting that they were political 
prisoners, not common criminals. They were Enrique Marco, former railway 
worker who was secretary general of the now illegal Confederacidén Nacional de 
Trabajo (CNT --National Confederation of Labor, the once powerful Socialist 
trade union confederation which still has strength in its traditional strong- 
hold of Madrid), Eduardo Villegas Vega, Socialist, and member of the Unién 
General de Trabajadores (UGT --General Workers' Union, the large, moderate, 
clandestine labor union), and José Luis Ferndndez Albert, Communist. With 
the dual hope of having Franco rectify his statement and of removing the 
damage done to their personal and professional reputations, the prisoners re- 
asserted in their letters that they had opposed and would oppose Franco's 
regime, but that neither during nor since their courts martial had anyone 
accused them of common crimes. Their letters, which were sent with the prison 
director's permission, brought the reply that the prisoners be confined to 
their cells. The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, with which 
the AFL-CIO is affiliated, also protested against Franco's declaration and 
against the detentions of other political prisoners and trade unionists. 


Political winds were stirring which might rock Franco's ship of state. 
Realizing that they suffered from the political defect common to Latin 
nations, namely a multitude of parties, representatives of all the most impor- 
tant Republican groups agreed to fuse into a single Republican Party, the 
Movimiento Republicano Progresista. The agreement was reached outside Spain, 
but it has already had "resonant echoes within Spain," according to Ibérica, 
the pro-Republican monthly magazine published in New York. 


In Toulouse the CNT held a congress attended by representatives from 
within Spain, which was followed by a congress of the Spanish Socialist Party, 
likewise attended by representatives from within Spain together with exiles 
in the Latin American countries. Three Spanish Socialists were arrested in 
San Sebastian and transferred to Madrid, where they were held incommunicado 
for distributing propaganda leaflets for the UGT and the Partido Socialista 
Obrero Espafiol (PSOE --Spanish Workers' Socialist Party), reported Nouvelles 
d'Espagne, a bulletin published by PSOE. 


According to a broadcast by Espafia Independiente, the pro-Communist 
clandestine radio station, Communist speakers who reported to the central 
committee of the fourth plenary session of the Spanish Communist Party, re- 
stated their excoriation of the Franco regime. They soundly attacked the 
hierarchy of the Spanish Catholic Church and censured it with fostering a 
spirit of civil war, hurled hostile criticism at the United States for con- 
tributing to the growth of war danger and atomic destruction, and issued an 
urgent and open-armed plea to all anti-Franco forces to help them rid Spain 
and the world of the ills enumerated. 
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In Spanish universities, too, clandestine political forces had formed 
which, according to Visién, were strikingly different in strength and charac- 
ter from those of five years ago. In explaining the political spectrum of 
university life, several reasons were advanced. The restless Spanish youth 
which neither knew the horrors of war nor accepted the advice of those who 
had experienced it had begun to compare Spanish life with that of other 
countries, usually observing weaknesses in the Spanish political system. 

The students nurtured resentment against the oligarchic regime, and they 
found the Spanish economic situation more oppressive than it had been since 
the Civil War. No absolute figures were assigned either to total or indi- 
vidual student opposition party membership. However, of the parties of the 
right, the Christian Democrats, similar to the Christian Democratic Party of 
Italy, were estimated to have 60% of the resistance party membership. The 
liberal and Christian Association for the Functional Unity of Europe was 
listed at 25%. The Social Christian Party, which has an advanced social 
program and which may ally itself with the Christian Democrats, scored 10%. 
These and the few small parties of the right charged the Franco regime with 
having transformed Spain into a politically, economically, and culturally 
diseased chimera. Of the leftist parties, the Leftist Socialists claimed 
60% membership, said Visién, followed by the non-Kremlin-directed National 
Communists, the International Communists, and the Anarchists, for whom no 
figures were available. With the exception of the two Communist groups, 
the parties of the right and of the left belonged to the Unidn Espajiola y 
Democrética de Estudiantes (UDE --the Spanish Democratic Students Union), 
from which all the Communists were expelled for obstructing common action. 
Because of the reported student unrest, which was stirred up by the forth- 
coming trial of some 50 students charged with conducting extremist activities 
in May 1957, most observers predicted more student demonstrations with the 
opening of the 1958 school year. 


The 1939 prohibition of coeducation in the public schools was extended 
to include private schools, especially the "Escuela Estudio," accused of 
liberal tendencies and attacked in 1956 by an unidentified group while the 
police stood nearby. An article in the Education Supplement of the London 
Times observed that coeducation was barred in the "Escuela Estudio" because 
[was / considered the spiritual heir of the ‘Instituto Escuela,' the 
most notable liberal school of the times before the Civil War." 


On September 15, Spain became the 67th member of the twin financial 
institutions, the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The Articles of Agreement were signed in 
Washington on behalf of the Government of Spain by the chargé d'affaires 
Jaime Alba. Spain's quota in the IMF was set at $100 million and its sub- 
scription to the capital stock of the IBRD at 1,000 shares, with a total par 
value of $100 million. The quotas established in both institutions would 
determine Spain's voting power and its ability to borrow. The Spanish 
Ministry of Finance made plans to receive special credits without interest 
from the Bank of Spain to meet the payments in gold, U.S. dollars, and 
pesetas in the proportion determined by the governing regulations. Admission 
of Spain brought the total of members' quotas in the IMF to $9,188 million, 
and the total subscribed capital of the IBRD to $9,505 million. 
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The largest electric power company in Spain, Iberduero, S.A., whose 
present zone of distribution extends over 15 provinces with an area of 
55,000 square miles, almost one third of Spain, obtained a loan agreement at 
the Export-Import Bank for $8.9 million to finance purchases of electrical 
generating equipment, machinery, and services in the United States. Inter- 
national General Electric Company would finance 10% of the contract price, 
while the credit was guaranteed by the Banco de Bilbao and the Banco de 


Vizcaya, repayable in 30 semi-annual installments beginning in 1963. Although 


the Spanish Government had approved foreign capital investment in the most 
important branches of the economy, apparently only because local capital was 
unavailable, foreigners had not been quick to invest because there was no 
guarantee that profits could be taken out of Spain. 


A bold scheme to build, among other things, a 15-mile tunnel connecting 
Europe and Africa under the Straits of Gibraltar was described in the New 
York Herald Tribune. Mr. L. J. F. Nagode, Pennsylvania-born managing direc- 
tor of the Coviade Corporation of Madrid, said he would conduct negotiations 
with two Spanish and two American banks to raise the capital to convert an 
18-mile strip of Valencian coast into a tourist and resort area and to build 
a toll highway from Madrid to Valencia. Upon completion of these two proj- 
ects to the satisfaction of the Spanish Government, Nagode said he would 
build similar toll highways to Algeciras, where he would begin work on the 
tunnel to Ceuta. The engineering aspects of building the intercontinental 
tunnel had been completed for his corporation by the Marqués de Mulhacén and 
Juan de la Torre, two well-known Spanish architects. 


Pablo Casals, eminent Spanish-born violoncellist, agreed to perform in 
the General Assembly Hall of the United Nations Building in New York, since 
it was not technically in the United States, a country whose government he 
has repeatedly condemned for its support of Franco. Casals had vowed 
shortly after the Civil War not to perform until Franco was ousted from 
Spain. He broke the vow in 1950 when he began his famous performances in 
Prades, France, and later in Puerto Rico. In 1951 he refused to participate 
in a United Nations music festival in Paris because the General Assembly had 
withdrawn a resolution calling on member states not to recognize Franco 
Spain. He has now made his peace with the world organization. 


PORTUGAL 


On the surface Portugal seemed relatively calm even after numerous 
changes in the government, but underground there were signs of political un- 
rest. General Humberto da Silva Delgado, the opposition presidential candi- 
date in the June elections, continued to embarrass the government. After 
being replaced as Director General of Civil Aviation by Vitor Manuel Carneiro 
Veres, General Delgado was put on half-pay. Recently he was restored to 
full pay but, as he himself expressed it, he was "given a job with nothing 
to do."" Finally, l'enfant terrible who had dared to challenge Salazar's 


much-acclaimed economic wizardry during the presidential elections was 
ordered by the National Defense Department to take a course in economics at 
McGill University in Montreal, Canada. Delgado took the assignment to be an 
obvious "exile order" and unsuccessfully requested different orders. He was 
supposed to leave the country by the middle of October. According to a New 
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York Times report, Delgado commented in a letter to a friend: "Bad news. 

The dictator, after robbing the election, now has decided to send me in 
exile....I1 am resisting, but as I am not wealthy I cannot ask for resigna- 
tion as an officer, and consequently I do not know how this will finish." 
McGill University officials denied receiving any application for the admis- 
sion of the 52-year-old general. Moreover, the rumor that Delgado was about 
to be named military attaché in Ottawa was not confirmed by the press. There 
was reason to believe that, once in Canada, Delgado would flee to Sado Paulo 
in acceptance of a presumably standing invitation from Brazil. 


October 5 was the 47th anniversary of the Republic, but, fearing subver- 
sive troubles, the Minister of the Interior José Pires Cardoso announced a 
ban on most of the celebrations. A commemorative dinner and pilgrimage to 
the tomb of republican heroes and a rally at the monument of Anténio José de 
Almeida, number one republican leader, were permitted by the government. 


After numerous arrests within the Army, about 30 non-commissioned offi- 
cers were imprisoned at Santa Margarida, supposedly for conspiring on behalf 
of the monarchy against the government. It was rumored that Fernando Santos 
Costa, former Defense Minister, was under house-arrest. He was not seen for 
three weeks and could not be reached. High-ranking officers appointed by him 
while he was Minister felt insecure in their positions. Even though Santos 
Costa was doing nothing overtly to influence these officers, rebellious 
elements were using him as a rallying point. Air Force officers, for their 
part, were grouping around former President Francisco Higino Craveiro Lopes. 
General Delgado, who did not originally have the support of these two groups, 
was believed to have become the bridge between them. The October elections 
for city councilors were postponed in apparent fear that they would lead to 
disturbances similar to those which occurred during the June elections. 


The old rumors about Salazar's retirement have gained new momentum, with 
most observers convinced that the "dictator" would step down by April 1959. 
Pedro Teoténio Pereira, recently named Minister of the Presidency, seems to 
be the indicated heir, barring the possibility of an army uprising. An alert, 
internationally-minded go-getter, he was expected to introduce significant 
economic changes. In his first official address, he declared that Portugal 
must either maintain existing political arrangements with due improvements 
and corrections, or fall back into the chaos of 30 years ago. He saw educa- 
tion as Portugal's chief problem, saying that educational deficiencies have 
led to abstract and impractical ideas, as well as to a deep aversion to 
team-work. Delgado's charge that Salazar was "outdated" as an economist re- 
ceived a veiled confirmation in Pereira's address. (Salazar recently dis- 
regarded the recommendations of an American-trained research organization he 
had privately called to Lisbon.) 


During the first seven months of 1958, Metropolitan Portugal's trade 
deficit was 3,232 million escudos, whereas for the same period in 1957 it was 
about 700 million escudos higher (3,931 million). This improvement was due 
to a decline of imports, since exports continued virtually at the same 
level. The Didrio de Lisboa pointed out that the sudden reduction in almost 
all classes of imports, especially of raw materials at a time when there was 
no law imposing any restrictions, and following a progressive increase since 
1953, meant that the overall rate of economic expansion had suffered an 
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abrupt decline. Even though Portugal has a large reserve of gold, the 
present trend of deficits would continue to undermine the escudo's strength, 
particularly if internal economic expansion resumed its former pace. 

Portugal has to export more to relieve the problem. This means that proj- 
ects already decided upon and others in the future must be carried out 
faster, and that consequently foreign loans must be obtained. Actually 
foreign loans could be easily secured for most of the projects, but Salazar's 
determination not to increase the national debt seemingly made new loans un- 
likely. However, the new six-year plan already approved demanded American 
loans for high priority projects such as the bridge across the Tagus River 

at Lisbon, which will cost $48.3 million; new Lisbon port facilities; improve- 
ments for the Lisbon Airport ($3.5 million); and a road program which will 
run up to $88.2 million, of which total about $29.4 million will be spent in 
the next six years. All this suggested that Salazar would have to change 

his economic policies or be forced to retire. 


Although legal conditions were discouraging the entry of foreign capi- 
tal, the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company (Ohio) announced plans for a plant 
at Alcochete, near Lisbon. The plant would produce 120,000 truck and pas- 
senger tires and tubes in as many sizes as stipulated by the government. 
Pepsi-Cola was forced out of the country when its immediate success threat- 
ened the local soft drink industry. The fish canning industry was still 
hampered by archaic restrictions. In many areas, boats and fishermen were 
allowed to go out only three days a week, in order to ensure stable prices. 
Moreover, because of bad weather the season continued to be a particularly 
hazardous one for the Portuguese fishing trawlers on the Newfoundland Grand 
Banks. A total of four trawlers have been lost to date, two during Septem- 
ber alone: the 76l-ton Milena and the 270-ton Ana Maria. Cork sales, a 
long-standing mainstay of the Portuguese economy, continued slow with pros- 
pects of an even worse situation next year. Workers in many cork plants 
were on a three-day week, with no promise of work after January. Working 
conditions within the American-owned Mundet plant, largest cork plant in the 
world, were widely described as unsatisfactory. However, the Mundet workers 
were provided with an ultra-modern hospital, a nursery school for their 
children, and a sporting club for the men. Even though France and the 
overseas provinces bought more wines than last year, the port wine exports 
during the first seven months of 1958 showed a decline of almost 2 million 
liters over the same period in 1957. One reason was the sharp decrease 
(about 16%) of imports by England, which bought 1.67 million liters less 
than last year. Except for anthracite coal and cassiterite (tin) a consid- 
erable decline also was registered in almost all sectors of the mineral and 
metals production. During the first quarter of the year, hematite and 
magnetite fell from 90,270 tons to 75,150; wolframite concentrates fell from 
1,324 tons to 564, forcing several wolfram mines to be closed. The value of 
mineral production dived from $3,220,000 to a mere $665,000, England being 
the only substantial importer. Copper concentrates declined from 5,300 tons 
to 3,650. Tungsten and lead have been hit by low prices in the international 
market; the production of gold and silver (unrefined concentrates) sank to 
935 tons from the previous mark of 2,280 tons. During the first six months 
of 1958, Portuguese exports of manufactured cotton went down from $16.1 mil- 
lion, for a like period in 1957, to 15.3 million. Very recently, though, 
inexpensive cotton goods entered the American market with instant success 
and were expected to sweep the field in cotton-flannels. Due to lack of 
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accomodations and hotels and above all to the election troubles in June, 
tourism fell off sharply, depriving the country of millions of dollars. 
Emphasis now was being placed on getting tourists to Madeira Island. A new 
land-based air service was launched which would eventually replace seaplanes 
entirely. A tourist boom was expected to take place after the airport in 
the island was completed. 


Luis Quartim Graga, Minister of Agriculture, said that the government 
was considering purchasing large estates when they are put up for sale, and 
subdividing them for resale to farmers having some capital and experience. 
Precautions would be taken to see that the state did not pay speculative 
prices for the land. 


In the Far East 10,000 Chinese were prevented from crossing the border 
when they tried to enter Macao to stage a demonstration against the United 
States. An hour-long demonstration took place along the border. The Inter- 
national Court of Justice at the Hague granted India an extra delay of two 
months to submit final documents regarding the Goa case. A final judgment 
was not expected before next March. Portugal expressed willingness to set a 
limit on its exports of the 1957-58 Angolan coffee provided other countries 
agreed to a similar reduction. The 1957-58 crop would total about 73,000 
tons, 10,000 less than last year but of a better grade. 


In Paris, two Portuguese workmen, mistaken for Algerian terrorists, were 
shot by the police. The incident caused a stir in Portugal and drew a protest 
from the government's Diario da Manha. 


MEXICO 


In his annual message to the nation, outgoing President Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines announced that the government was prepared to clamp down hard on any 
"illegal" labor or student disturbances. He referred to the violent labor 
struggles which, beginning with the February wildcat telegraph strike, cul- 
minated in the August railroad strike and the pitched battles in which the 
police fought students and oil workers. The President asserted that a small 
and irresponsible group of agitators had been using wage demands as a pretext 
for provoking violence, and he warned that the government from now on would 
use whatever force was necessary to quell violence. He explained that the 
government's seemingly lenient and conciliatory attitude in the past, shown 
by concessions to rioting students and striking workers, had simply been an 
effort to understand the nature of these movements «ud to get the demonstra- 
tors back to work as quickly as possible. Apparently acquiescing to the new 
official attitude, university students returned the buses they had seized 
during the August demonstrations, and the impending bus drivers' strike was 
postponed until late October. 


The first group to test the new get-tough policy was section IX of the 
Sindicato Nacional de Trabajadores de la Educacién (SNTE --teachers' union) 
comprising the elementary teachers in the Federal District whose dissident 
leader, Otdén Salazar Ramirez, organized a demonstration on September 6. 
Salazar, with no official union post, had led a three-month teachers' strike 
which ended in June when the government granted a 19% wage increase. 
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Salazar's group had been trying for several months to oust the government - 

supported SNTE leadership, and the government finally agreed to hold elec- 

tions in section IX early in September. Rita Sd4nchez del Valle, candidate 

of the anti-Salazar SNTE officials, was announced as having won in the 

election, which was generally considered fraudulent. When the government 

arbitration tribunal denied Salazar's own claim to having won, the Otonista 
Nec, teachers decided to demonstrate in protest. 


The government fulfilled its promise of severity by jailing Otén 

Salazar and his co-leader José Encarnacién Pérez Rivero on the morning of 

September 6, before the demonstration began. These leaders were accused of 

several offenses, including "social dissolution," resisting the law, and 

fomenting violence. Later in the day a huge crowd of teachers, leftist 
ae workers, and sympathetic bystanders near the Monument to the Revolution in 
ah downtown Mexico City were attacked by the riot police, who fired tear-gas 
bombs and waded in with clubs. As the demonstrators attempted to regroup 
along Avenida Judrez, riot squad reinforcements coordinated by radio were 
rushed to each trouble center. Police brutality brought protests from by- 
standers, including an artillery officer who was hustled to jail for criti- 
cizing the police attack on a group of women. Official sources said more 
than 40 were badly wounded, 112 were treated for tear-gas poisoning, and 
several hundred teachers, students, and workers were jailed. Otdén Salazar, 
already in jail, had admitted membership until 1944 in the Communist Party, 
which is legal in Mexico. Salazar said the Movimiento Revolucionario 
Magisterial (MRM --Otonista teachers) had accepted monetary support from 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano's Partido Popular (PP --pro-Communist party). 
Salazar retracted an earlier statement, which he said was made under co- 
ercion, in which he had admitted that the MRM had worked closely with the 
Communist Party. He also denied vehemently a statement attributed to him 
that he was a Catholic. Salazar said the MRM resorted to strikes and demon- 
strations because legal roads were closed to it. If convicted, Salazar could 
expect a 5- to 15-year sentence, but the courts seemed anxious to postpone 
trial. 


The dissident Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX --nationalized oil industry) ; 
workers, whose attempt to gain government recognition led to serious riots 
in August, elected leftists Carlos Castillo and Ignacio Hernandez Alcala as . 
heads of the PEMEX union sections 34 and 35, comprising the oil workers in . 
the Federal District. This represented a new addition to the growing group ; 
of leftist unions which had broken away from government control. ; 


News arrived from Torreén and Guadalajara of violent reprisals against 
Quesadista railroad workers who had supported the defeated union leadership 
of Salvador Quesada Cortés and opposed the August railroad strike organized ‘ 
by Demetrio Vallejo, the leftist who won control of the union. Vallejo sent 
strict orders to stop this violence, which included beating as well as tarring 
and feathering. He added that much of the violence was fostered by ousted 
union officials who were provoking reprisals to discredit Vallejo's leader- 
ship. As was expected, the railroad union under Vallejo withdrew from the 
Partido Revolucionario Institutional (PRI --government party) which is domi- 
nated by the Bloque de Unidad Obrera (BUO); the BUO had strongly opposed the : 
strike which brought Vallejo to power. However, Vallejo declared his union 
was not planning to join the rival Confederacién de Organizaciones Revolu- 
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cionarias (COR) headed by the leftist Sindicato Mexicano de Electricistas 
leader, Agustin Sd4nchez Delint. Many observers expected the formation of a 
new leftist labor federation. 


The rightist Frente Popular Anti-Comunista de México accused Vallejo 

| along with Sd4nchez Delint, Otdén Salazar, and other leftist labor leaders, of 
: having traveled in Russia and Communist China at the expense of the Russian 
Embassy in Mexico. Other sources pointed out that the Russian Embassy had 
offered free propaganda tours of the USSR to many Mexican labor leaders, not 
because they were already Communists, but as a means of winning them over. 


In a belated attempt to answer the challenge presented by the growing 
power of independent unions, the government-controlled Confederacién de 
Trabajadores Mexicanos (CTM --part of the BUO) decided to demand a blanket 
25% wage increase. The CTM warned 33,000 companies that, if they did not 
grant the raise by October 22, the union would go on strike. Jacobo Pérez 
Barroso, president of the Confederacién de Cdmaras de Industria (CONCAMIN -- 
confederation of chambers of industry) labeled the CTM's move irresponsible 
demagoguery and promised a last-ditch fight against the wage increase. Pérez 
Barroso agreed with Ruiz Cortines' state-of-the-nation address and with Time 
when he claimed that wages had risen faster than prices in the last few years. 
However, most serious observers, including the New York Times correspondent 
Paul P. Kennedy, had little doubt that the basic cost of living had risen far 
more than wages (HAR, XI: 306), and this, combined with notorious union cor- 
ruption, was the most common explanation for the dissatisfaction which led 
to recent outbreaks. The CTM, pointing to the raises won by dissident gov- 
ernment and privately employed workers (telegraph workers 30%, telephone 
workers 40%, teachers 19%, oil workers 15%, and electrical workers 16%) did 
not feel that their demands were exorbitant. 


As dramatic labor struggles widened, many explanations were offered for 
. the relationship between the labor turmoil and the July election to the 
Presidency of Adolfo Lépez Mateos, who would take office on December 1. 
Philosopher and former presidential candidate José Vasconcelos, writing in 
Hoy, warned that the strikes were part of a careful plan to prevent the # 
President-elect from taking power smoothly. Although Vasconcelos criticized 
the PRI's one-party rule, he had nothing but praise for former Vasconcelista 
Lépez Mateos, saying that his university preparation, personal honesty, and 
; intelligence augured the best six years the PRI had ever been able to offer. 
| Vasconcelos blamed the labor unrest on the government's failure to raise 
| wages boldly in proportion to the cost of living, and on its reliance on a 
corrupt bureaucracy to thwart workers' aspirations. 


. New York Times correspondent Kennedy pointed out that interregnum dis- 

: turbances are the rule in Mexico, since discontent is able to find release as 

ng the outgoing President's prestige diminishes. Kennedy felt, however, that 

current widespread discontent had caused unusually violent demonstrations, * 
and that manifest unrest had been nurtured by Marxist groups. Kennedy be- a 
lieved that the more strength independent leftist groups were able to show in 

this interregnum period, the more influence these forces would have in Lépez 

: Mateos' new regime. It was noteworthy that such leaders as Demetrio Vallejo, 
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Ismael Villavicencio (who led the February telegraph strike), and Agustin 
S4nchez Delint had interviews with Lépez Mateos during September. 


Some observers who claimed to know the "inside story" insisted that the 
power controlling the leftist demonstrations was Lazaro Cdrdenas, former 


President and head of the PRI left wing. 


According to this view, Cardenas 


used the railroad strike as a key move toward breaking President Ruiz 
Cortines' grip on the labor movement based on the President's hold over the 


corrupt labor bureaucracy. This 
Lépez Mateos' strike-free record 
breaking the Ruiz Cortines-Lépez 
vent a new Ruiz Cortines faction 
balance between former President 
own left wing. 


hold was exemplified by President-elect 

as Ruiz Cortines' Minister of Labor. By 
Mateos grasp on labor, Cardenas could pre- 
in the PRI from arising and disturbing the 
Miguel Alemdn's right wing and Cardenas' 


By controlling the upsurging leftist labor forces, Cardenas 


would also be in a position to control the new President Lépez Mateos, who 
would have to depend on the old general to keep labor quiet. The weakness 
in Cardenas' position was seen as the caudillo's possible inability to con- 
trol the restless labor genie he had summoned. 


SME head Sanchez Delint warned that the unexpected power shown by eman- 
cipated labor forces had given rise to a conspiracy designed to replace the 
government with a semi-fascist dictatorship. This danger was recognized by 
Abel Quesada, Excelsior cartoonist, who warned that leftist violence might 
well lead to another "Guatemala" in which the United States would aid a 
rightist coup if it feared that Communist forces had become too powerful. 


Ironically, and in spite of the importance of the labor struggle to 
Mexican politics, Macrina Rabadan, PP deputy, caused an uproar by her vehement 
defense in the Chamber of Deputies of Otén Salazar and Demetrio Vallejo, 
simply because it is considered taboo to mention controversial or key issues 
in the PRI-controlled legislature. Referring to the police brutality used 
against demonstrators, the outspoken deputy said it would be too bad if 
congress by its "criminal silence" condoned a peace “enforced with bayonets." 
Macrina Rabaddn, along with the prominent PP leader Enrique Ramirez y Ramirez, 
was summarily read out of the party for accepting a seat in Congress after the 
PP had decided it would shun congressional posts because of electoral fraud 
(HAR, XI: 425). Under its new head, Manuel Sierra Macedo, the Partido Accién 
Nacional (PAN --rightist opposition) managed to keep its five officially- 
elected deputies from taking their seats. Critics commented that this futile 
abstention from the legislature tolled the death knell of the "anachronistic" 
PAN forever. 


While final decisions about the nine undecided house seats were post- 
poned indefinitely, Adolfo Lépez Mateos was officially declared elected Presi- 
dent by 6,767,754 votes compared to 705,303 for the PAN's Luis H. Alvarez and 
10,346 for nonregistered candidates. Alvarez was strongest in the Federal 
District, Chihuahua, Yucatan, and Baja California. The official figures were: 


Lépez Mateos Alvarez 
Federal District 874,620 220,316 
Chihuahua 140,676 77,058 
Yucatdn 161,265 14,535 
Baja California 82,405 53,399 
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Using the pretext of ridding Mexico of "foreign agitators" who were con- 
veniently blamed for the altercations of the past few months, the government 
first rounded up and then expelled several foreign nationals, reportedly 
mostly of U.S., Central European, and Spanish origin. Of the nine expelled 
from the country, at least four were said to be U.S. citizens and were flown 
to the United States: Bernard Winter Blasenheim, construction company part- 
ner and member of the Mexico City American Legion post; John Milton Bright; 
Albert Erlich, better known as Alan Lewis, theater director and producer, and 
professor at the National University of Mexico; and Max Schlafrok Lederman. 
The Mexican Government had unsuccessfully tried to deport Lederman and 
Samuel John Novick in December 1957.(HAR, X: 647). 


The President's last state-of-the-nation address contained an optimistic 
report on Mexico's economic position. Ruiz Cortines said that Mexico's gold 
reserves, which had fallen to $386 million ($100 million more than when the 
President took office in 1952), were again on the increase, and that Mexico's 
foreign credit position was improving. Since 1952, steel production had in- 
creased 13% while production of oil and its derivatives had gone up 10%. 
Agricultural production, which was hard hit by the 1957 drought, had recovered 
during the 1958 rains so that agricultural surpluses had made it possible in 
the last few months to stop maize imports and lower prices slightly on some 
basic food products. The President admitted that the majority of Mexicans 
suffered from poverty, ignorance, and ill health, partly because of an in- 
equitable distribution of income. As long as this situation continued, he 
would consider his real promise to the nation unfulfilled. He praised 
President Eisenhower's opposition to raising U.S. import duties on lead and 
zinc. Ruiz Cortines apparently did not foresee that later in September the 
United States would impose import quotas on lead and zinc. Although import 
quotas were preferred to high tariffs, the result was described as the worst 
Mexican mining crisis in 50 years. More than 10,000 miners were expected to 
be laid off, a move particularly difficult and costly in Mexico, where labor 
laws demand heavy severance bonuses. The Fresnillo Mining Company, one of 
Mexico's largest mining operations, decided to suspend production because of 
high taxes, reduced output, and low metal prices. 


Calamitous floods in northern and central Mexico during September caused 
an estimated $350 million damage in the states of Guanajuato, Sinaloa, Nayarit, 
Durango, Coahuila, and Chihuahua, and in the Federal District, leaving 34 dead 
and more than 200,000 homeless. The Compania Exportadora e Importadora de 
México, S.A. (CEIMSA --Mexico's food-control agency) feared that Mexico might 
have to renew agricultural imports due to the extensive flood damage to the 
bean and maize crops. In the state of Guanajuato, the rivers ran three to 
four feet deep across dozens of towns. About 80% of the city of Salamanca 
was flooded; however, the important PEMEX oil refinery there was not damaged. 
The Lerma River converted the town of Acdmbaro, Guanajuato, into a lake, and 
more than 20,000 people were left without homes. The tremendous amount of 
uncontrollable water in Mexico City demonstrated that the recent anti-flood 
measures were inadequate. Mayor Ernesto P. Uruchurtu assured the city that 
much more of the capital would have been flooded had it not been for these 
measures. In Mazatld4n, Sinaloa, the rampaging water of the Presidio River 
became a sea of mud as it annihilated the adobe homes of nearly 2,000 people. 
There was widespread fear of an epidemic because of the lack of safe drinking 
water. Authorities rushed badly needed medicines, clothes, and food to the 
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flood victims. The northern border area was also badly hit by floods, and 
President Ruiz Cortines authorized that credit be extended to areas where 
crops were destroyed. 


The tourist trade, which had already been impaired this summer by the 
labor disputes and student riots, was further reduced by impassable highways. 
There was, however, a brighter side to the disaster in that reservoirs and 
lakes, drained by prolonged droughts, were filled to such levels that in 
many areas there would be enoughiwater to insure irrigation and hydroelectric 
power for several years to come. Mexico's cotton crop, which took heavy 
losses during the rain and floods, was further set back when farmers and 
cotton pickers went on strike in Mexicali, Baja California, blocking the 
cotton gins and demanding higher cotton prices. 


A new process for producing "sponge iron" directly from iron ore was 
developed in Mexico by Fierro Esponja, a subsidiary of Hojalata y Lamina of 
Monterrey. The hard, porous metal can be used like pig iron for the produc- 
tion of steel. The new process eliminates the need for coal and limestone, 
so that steel can be made by using iron ore and natural gas or petroleum. 
Since sponge iron production requires relatively little capital and is 
economically profitable on a small scale, the process is ideal for small 
producers of specialty steels and for areas such as northern Mexico which 
lack coal deposits but have cheap natural gas. Fierro Esponja has been 
producing 200 tons of sponge iron daily for the last few months. Technical 
engineer Ross Compton provided the plant engineering, and the M. W. Kellogg 
Company was appointed exclusive sales and licensing agent for the process. 


The company was granted a contract for a second plant expected to produce 
500 tons daily. 


The Mexican Ambassador to Argentina, Francisco J. Aguilar, was charged 
by Argentine deputy Agustin Rodriguez Ayala with engaging in profitable 
contraband on a large scale. Aguilar denied the charge, saying that the 
accusation was a result of an Argentine domestic political struggle. 


CENTRAL AMERICA) AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The six-month tacit understanding between right-wing President Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes and the left-wing Partido Revolucionario (PR) dissolved 
over Ydigoras' charge that the PR was infiltrated with Communists. The PR 
protested when President Ydigoras Fuentes implied that the 12-man municipal 
council of Quezaltenango, Guatemala's second city, was controlled by the 
Communist-influenced members of the PR. Actually, only five of the council 
members had been elected on the PR ticket. The Party was the principal heir 
of the left-wing political movement that ruled the country from 1944 until 


1954, the year in which the late Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas overthrew 
Jacobo Arbenz. 


President Ydigoras Fuentes became increasingly concerned about rumors 
of a threatened coup and warned his countrymen that there was a conspiracy 
afoot. Mexican authorities were alerted again against a possible landing by 
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"Communists" of arms intended for subversive elements in Guatemala. In a 
concerted effort, the Mexican officials examined all ships, trains and planes 
to stop any contraband material intended for Guatemala (HAR, XI: 426). In 
spite of the tension, the New York Times stated that by general consensus, in 
the six months of General Ydfgoras Fuentes' administration, the country has 
enjoyed a degree of freedom and respect for civil liberties by authorities at 
that few thought possible. 


Carlos Garcia Bauer resigned as Foreign Minister following a disagree- 
ment with President Ydigoras Fuentes about the apparent dismissal of José 
Rolz Bennett from his post as delegate to the United Nations. Garcia Bauer 
was a distinguished member of the Guatemalan Government and had been its 
delegate to the United Nations. Diplomatic circles in Guatemala said that 
Jests Victor Unda Murillo, Ambassador to Chile, would probably be the new 
Guatemalan Foreign Minister and that Alberto Herrarte, Ambassador to Brazil, 
would head the Guatemalan delegation to the United Nations. 


The sixth convention of the Partido Unionista Centroamericano (PUC) 
met in Guatemala City on September 16 to celebrate the independence of the 
five Central American countries. PUC has fought for more than a century for 
a unified Central American Republic. The Presidents of the five countries 
initiated the drawing up of a federal constitution of Central America which 
would serve as a basis for the unification of Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua. 


The United Fruit Company, Guatemala's largest private employer, shut 
down its banana-producing operations on September 11 because of a labor dis- 
pute. The 5,000 workers of the Tiquisate Division demanded a raise in the 
minimum daily wage from the current $1.80 to $3, plus fringe benefits 
(HAR, XI: 427). The company obtained official permission for a shutdown 
after telling Guatemalan labor courts that it was financially unable to grant 
the workers' demands. This was reportedly the first lockout in Guatemalan . 
history. Although the division hoped to reopen in October, the future pros- ag 
pects for the Tiquisate Division were dim, as profits had dropped from about 3 
$2 million to only $800,000. The windstorms of several months ago had caused 
such damage to the stems that the company had cut exports drastically. 


President Ydigoras Fuentes made a concerted effort to develop Guatemala's 
most backward and isolated frontier area --the northern province of El Petén. 
During his electoral campaign, he promised that the government would attempt 
to open Petén to Guatemalan exploitation and thereby tie it closer to the 
rest of the nation. A special interim agency headed by Colonel Roberto 
Barrios Pefia was established to initiate planning and a public works program. 
The planning agency had started construction of the highway from the provin- 
cial capital, Flores, southward to link El Petén with Guatemala's existing 
highway system. Flores, only 250 miles north of Guatemala City, could be 
reached only by air because of the complete lack of roads and railroads in 
the area. In the last two years many private oil companies, primarily North 
American, had studied the area; while looking for oil they had spent an esti- > 
mated $7 million in road building, housing, and other developments. El Petén ¥ 
is believed to have vast agricultural potential, the main economic activity 
having been hitherto the extraction of chicle. The 1958 crop was estimated 
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at almost $2,300,000, of which about 95% would be purchased by William 
Wrigley Jr. Company of Chicago. The present population of El Petén remains 
less that 20,000 people, despite the fact that Petén is about one-third of 
the total area of the country. The province is rich in vegetation; more 
than 13,800 square miles are covered by mahogany forests. 


Guatemala received a loan from the International Finance Corporation of 
Washington, D.C. This subsidiary of the World Bank announced a commitment, 
subject to completion of legal formalities, to invest $200,000 in Industria 
Harinera Guatemalteca S.A., a Guatemalan corporation. The latter company was 
constructing a modern flour mill on the outskirts of Guatemala City, with a 
productive capacity of about 19,000 tons a year of fine white flour and by- 
products. 


EL SALVADOR 


President José Maria Lemus recommended that the nation use the passion- 
free inter-election years (this was his second year in office, and he had 
four remaining) to discuss and revise the electoral, civil service, and 
administrative honesty laws. His September 14 state-of-the-nation address 
before the unicameral National Legislative Assembly also called for "spiritual 
stability" and austerity on the part of Salvadoreans to solve the country's 
problems. His office had already announced one austerity measure --the 
cutting of funds for the government's overseas education program, which had 
amounted to $800,000 a year. Labor unions, however, called for more sweeping 
measures, as the Confederacién Nacional de Trabajadores Salvadorefios asked 
the President to establish a public works program financed by more and 
higher taxes, and the Confederacién General de Trabajadores de El Salvador 
suggested that the nation initiate trade relations with countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


In the legislature, attention was turned to a matter of national pride 
as a bill was approved which made mandatory the "El" of El Salvador in foreign 
treaties. The law, which also instructed authorities not to answer diplomatic 
correspondence in which the "El" was omitted, was part of a program of world- 
wide publicity of the republic's official name, which had the advantage of 
promoting the country to a higher place in the alphabet. The Assembly re- 
ceived commendation from Colombian intellectual Germdn Arciniegas for its 
efforts to make the Central American Union a reality; he said hopefully that 
the Union would be a step toward Latin American unification. In a series of 
interviews conducted in Washington, five Central American diplomats affirmed 
that the Union was more than a dream. According to Jorge Montealegre, 
Nicaraguan delegate to the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the 
Union would have a solid economic base since each country would specialize in 
certain industries, including paper and pulp for Honduras, fertilizer for El 
Salvador, and steel for Nicaragua. 


El Salvador was preparing to export an estimated surplus of 110,000 bags 
of coffee withheld under the expiring 7-nation Mexico City agreement. How- 
ever, these plans were dropped with the signing of the new 15-nation pact in 
Washington at the end of September (see COLOMBIA). 
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Despite lowered coffee prices, Foreign Commerce Weekly declared that the 
Salvadorean economy had fared well during the second quarter of 1958, citing 
especially an estimated increase in the cotton crop of 25,000 bales over last 
year's record 139,000. Plans were made to increase the acreage of this, the 
nation's second crop. The International Bank made available up to $lv million 
to finance the building of feeder roads for the coastal highway. However, 
this bright spot was somewhat dimmed by the prospect that the completion of 
the main road might be delayed by financial difficulties. A final encourag- 
ing note of expansion was the government's announcement of plans to construct 
a $920,000 grain warehouse in the southern city of La Unién. It would be 
the country's largest, with its 10 silos each holding 10,000 quintales of 
grain. 


HONDURAS 


In a special communiqué to Honduran embassies in Guatemala, El Salvador, 
and Nicaragua, the Presidential Office of Public Relations denied rumors cir- 
culating throughout Central America that a military rebellion was being 
plotted because of the dismissal of the commander of the First Infantry Bat- 
talion, Lt. Col. Armando Flores Carfas. The commander was reportedly dis- 
missed because of differences with the Chief of the Armed Forces Colonel Oswaldo 
Lépez Arellano over administrative and disciplinary issues. The First Bat- 
talion was placed under the direct control of Colonel Lépez Arellano after the 
dismissal of Flores Carfas, but the public relations office denied friction 
between military forces in the capital and those in the rest of the republic. 


On September 30, President Ramén Villeda Morales declared that 63 persons 
were arrested in a subversive plot to overthrow his government. Although no 
details were given about what "subversive" group was involved in the plot, 
acts of sabotage were reported in Comayagua and La Esperanza. 


In a special interview with Russian correspondents of Pravda from Mexico 
City, President Villeda Morales declared that his country would not consider 
financial aid or trade entanglements with the Soviet Union. This statement 
was in reply to the Russian reporters who had asked why Honduras had not ac- 
cepted Soviet loans which would be granted under "more favorable conditions" 
than those of the United States. The President went on to say that "Honduras 
does not act with a ‘Phoenician’ but with a human mentality in its interna- 
tional relations." 


The National Congress met with 38 members of the Guatemalan Chamber of 
Deputies in Tegucigalpa to discuss policies leading to Central American uni- 
fication. Among the many subjects of discussion were the abolition of pass- 
ports for travel between Central American republics, the unification of the 
educational systems, and the establishment of a common market in Central 
America. 


Honduras sent an emphatic official protest to the Nicaraguan government 
against the exhibition at the Brussels World Fair of a map which represented 
territorial boundaries between the two countries as different from those set 
by the arbitral decision of the King of Spain in 1906. It showed as belong- 
ing to Nicaragua the slice of territory awarded to Honduras. 
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NICARAGUA 


On September 30 Radio Mundial of Managua and El Centroamericano of Leén i 
reported that General Ramén Raudales and a group of 50 followers had crossed ; 
the Segovia River from the Honduras department of Gracias a Dios and were ! 
engaged in fighting with National Guard troops. A clandestine radio, re- 
portedly operating within Nicaragua, claimed that a national liberation ; 
movement had started in Nicaragua and that Raudales had more than 500 men at 
his disposal, with more ready to join him. The radio also claimed that the 
rebels had shot down a government plane. There was no official government 
confirmation or denial of these reports. 


A strike involving workers in industry and commerce, who objected to 
proposed increases in wage deductions for national insurance, was averted 
when an agreement was reached among leaders of the threatened strike, the 
National Institute of Social Security, and the National Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry. The accord provisionally reduced the monthly quotas to be . 
paid by employees from 4% to 2% and the quotas of the employers from 8% to ; 
6% for a six-month period beginning on September 1, 1958. Representatives f 
from the organizations were appointed to revise the calculations of the 
quotas and the financing of social security. If the reduced quotas were 
found to be sufficient to finance existing benefits, the provisional quotas 
would be made permanent. If, however, they were not sufficient, the employ- 
ers themselves would pay the difference between the provisional and the re- 
vised quotas during the six-month period, and the National Institute of 
Social Security would pay the employees' deficit. 


The International Monetary Fund granted a $7.5 million loan to Nicaragua 
designed to overcome temporary foreign exchange difficulties, due especially 
to low coffee prices and recent difficulties in selling Nicaraguan cotton. 
This was the first of a series of loans being sought in Washington by an 
economic commission headed by Minister of Economy Enrique Delgado. The com- 
mission had been seeking credits amounting to approximately $40 million from 
the World Bank, the Export-Import Bank, and the International Monetary Fund 
in order to continue the present rate of development in industry, agriculture, 
irrigation, and meat refrigeration. The commission expressed confidence that 
it would be able to obtain the desired loans. 


Congress approved the new budget for 1958-59, with expenditures placed 
at 298 million cérdobas and revenue at 265.6 million cérdobas. The deficit 
of 23.4 million cérdobas would be met out of the previous year's surpluses of 
29.1 million cérdobas. The major portion of the new budget was earmarked for 
development and public works and for "defense." 


The U.S. Congress approved a $4 million authorization for the completion 
of the last 20 miles of construction of the Rama Road extending from San 
Benito, north of Managua on the Pan American Highway, to Rama on the east 
coast. Construction of the highway began in 1942 after an executive agree- 
ment between the United States and Nicaragua; the United States agreed to 
finance the road, and Nicaragua promised to maintain it after completion. 
This latest authorization brought the total expenditure for the 158-mile 
highway to $16 million. 
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COSTA RICA 


President Mario Echandi, who had been elected on a platform which prom- 
ised to stem the tide of socialization, reversed himself as he revealed to a 
September 15 mass meeting that he was planning the purchase of the American 
and Foreign Power owned Companfa Nacional de Fuerza y Luz (CNFL). Although 
the proposed nationalization was greeted with enthusiastic popular support, 
thoughtful Costa Rican commentators wondered where the President would find 
$17.5 million, the estimated value of the installations, to effect the trans- 
fer legally. Procedures for Costa Rican ownership had been established in 
the 25-year contract signed in 1941, under President Rafael Calderén Guardia, 
which provided that should the Costa Rican Government be able to purchase 
the facilities before 1966, it could do so by giving two years' notice and 
making payment in U.S. dollars. Subsequent establishment of the Instituto 
Costarricense de Electricidad (ICE) under the 1948 junta of José Figueres 
had put the government in the power business in response to the demands of 
the nation's acute power shortage which the CNFL was accused of failing to 
meet. Later, under Figueres' Presidency, the CNFL was enjoined from adding 
to its 54,000 kilowatt facilities (HAR, IV: No. 8, p. 22). 


The actual trigger for the President's announcement about buying the 
CNFL seemed to have come from the ICE itself, which raised the rates charged 
the foreign-owned company for power from the government's newly opened 
30,000 kilowatt hydroelectric plant La Garita, which was operating less 
economically than anticipated. This in turn caused CNFL to increase rates 
to consumers in the San José area by some 33%. It was this move which led 
leaders of labor controlled "progressive juntas" to request permission from 
President Echandi to hold the protest meeting. He not only sanctioned the 
meeting, but also addressed it and made his historic announcement. He was 
followed on the platform by Costa Rican Communist leader Manuel Mora, who 
seconded the proposal. Deputy Frank Marshall, only Assembly representative 
of Unién Civica Democrética, accused the President of having conferred with 
Communist leaders. (Ironically, an article in AD, the party organ of 
Venezuela's liberal Accién Democrdtica party, had recently labelled Echandi 
a "new peon" of American interests, specifically the United Fruit Company.) 
By the end of the month the ICE had been authorized, pending Assembly ap- 
proval, to use the 10 million colones revenue of the national liquor industry 
for the purchase of CNFL. The nation awaited the reaction of American and 
Foreign Power. 


The effort to streamline Costa Rica's voting regulations (HAR, XI: 81) 
was promoted when the Assembly sent to a committee representing all parties 
a bill which would make voting compulsory in congressional and presidential 
elections. Under the proposed legislation, the government would be respon- 
sible for the registration of all eligible citizens. 


Uruguayan Ambassador Gustavo Rey Alvarez requested transfer from his 
San José post in reaction to the pointed absence of Costa Rican officials 
from a reception held to celebrate Uruguay's 133rd year of independence. 
The insult, which was compounded by the simultaneous appearance of Echandi 
and a majority of his ministers at a party honoring the controversial Domini- 
can Porfirio Rubirosa, was justified by the government organ La Nacién, which 
claimed that during the presidential campaign Rey Alvarez had sent unfavorable 
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reports about Echandi home to Uruguay. The excuse raised the eyebrows of 
local opposition, since such information would have been remitted by diplo- 
matic pouch. 


The publication of the inter-American labor organization Organizacién 
Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT) called attention to two cases 
in which efforts to organize non-Communist unions in American-owned firms 
were thwarted by the illegal discharge of labor leaders. In one instance the 
attempt by the ORIT affiliated Postal, Telephone and Telegraph International 
to organize CNFL electrical employees was followed by a successful Communist - 
led effort. In the other case, a white-collar union failed in a subsidiary 
of United Fruit, which recognizes two unions, one Communist, the other allied 
with it for bargaining purposes. Robert Alexander in Hemispherica noted that 
the Communists were seeking to organize the remainder of the nation's banana 
workers. ORIT was pleased to announce the reaffiliation of the National Fed- 
eration of Public Workers with ORIT's national trade union central. 


Statistics released by the Central Bank indicated that for the first 
half of 1958 Costa Rica's financial climate was stable, with improvement in 
all areas cited. A San José investment firm's English language newsletter 
called attention to recently passed mortgage legislation which exempted for- 
eign mortgage holders from inheritance taxes and also required repayment to 
non-residents in the currency contracted. 


PANAMA 


Students dominated the Panamanian political scene in September as they 
had in May (HAR, XI: 254), but their protests against the government were 
not accompanied by the violence that marked the May episodes. Plans for a 
revolutionary coup to have been attempted on September 26 were ungovered in 
time to save the country from bloodshed. The revolutionaries, composed of 
students and members of opposition political parties, planned to enter 
Chiriqui Province from across the Costa Rican border, rob banks in David to 
finance their campaign and then march on the capital, destroying key bridges 
as they went to impede the arrival of government reinforcements at the capi- 
tal. A group of students arrested in the interior, at Divisa, for carrying 
arms in their car, confessed to the plot, and their confession led to the 
arrest of cattleman David Anguizola, on whose ranch weapons and ammunition 
were found. Anguizola belonged to the Liberal Party and had been president 
of the National Assembly from 1952 to 1956. A number of other caches of arms 
were subsequently discovered in the interior and in the capital. The revo- 
lutionaries had been trained in the use of arms by Eligio Suri, a Cuban, and 


Julio S. Garcia, a Puerto Rican. Both had been deported from Panama shortly 
before. 


Enrique ("Coco") Cuéllar Arosemena, testifying at the trial of his 
brother Alberto Cuéllar, implicated in the attempted murder of Rubén Miré 
(HAR, XI: 432), divulged that).pe had been investigating actions of the 
"Totistas" and had discovered that they were importing arms and hiding them 
at a farm in the interior. The Totistas are an opposition group led by 
Alejandro ("Toto") Remén, brother of the murdered ex-President José A. Remén. 
Rubén Miré was the chief defendant at the trial of those accused of complic- 
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ity in the assassination, but he was acquitted. The totistas were not of- 
ficially linked to the people arrested after the arms discovery at Anguizola's 
ranch. It appearedithat the revolutionary attempt, although it included some 
students, did not have the sanction of the official student organizations, 

and it was not known whether the student groups as a whole even knew about 

the plot. 


Tension mounted in the capital as everyone awaited the opening session 
of the National Assembly on October 1. President Erensto de la Guardia had 
brought an end to the May violence by a compromise agreement called the Pacto 
de la Colina. He promised to present to the Assembly legislation limiting 
the terms of National Guard commanders and curtailing their influence in the 
civil sphere. Since May, there had been considerable discussion of the ex- 
istence of anexos, or appendages to the La Colina pact. The students main- 
tained that these so-called anexos were not unofficial additions to the pact 
as some claimed, but were in keeping with the spirit of the pact. This 
spirit was, they said, the desire to restore peace to the country and was 
manifest in student insistence on demilitarization of the National Guard and 
immediate removal of top Guard commanders. 


Early in September the students voted overwhelmingly for a non-violent 
course of action. The Union of University Students published a communiqué 
aimed at strengthening and uniting the student movement. It charged opposi- 
tion political groups with infiltrating student groups to create dissension 
and thus take over student leadership. The government-student conflict de- 
veloped into a "war of nerves.'"' Groups of armed guards became increasingly 
evident throughout the capital. Cars were stopped and searched, and after 
the revolutionary plot was revealed, secret police began searching houses for 
arms. The Federation of Panamanian Students called on the citizens of Panama 
to form a nonpartisan national civic committee composed of students, teachers, 
professionals, and workers who would dedicate themselves to restoring peace 
to the Republic. Their immediate task would be to see that the La Colina 
pact was fulfilled. The committee would also fight for social advances, 
striving to keep the cost of living low, to establish minimum wage laws, and 
to bring about land reform. The federation also published a proposal for 
demilitarization of the National Guard, limitation of the possession of arms 
to a small police force, subordination of the traffic police to civil author- 
ity, creation of a secret police which would investigate crimes but which 
would not be, like the present secret police, a punitive force, and the 
separation of the Presidential Guard from the rest of the force... 


The students were not the only ones actively protesting government 
policy. The approval by the Permanent Legislative Commission, which acts 
when the National Assembly is not in session, of a decree-law authorizing 
the President to appoint the staff and faculty of public schools and univer- 
sities, caused consternation amont Panamanian teachers. They felt that the 
law seriously impaired their democratic right to be consulted when changes 
were made in the educational system. A civil service commission would be 
created which would provide the President with a list of all job-applicants 
and their qualifications in order to have some criterion for appointing 
teachers and administrative personnel. Inspector Manuel G. Castillero charged 
that the Junta de Personal, a faculty group which had been in charge of ap- 
pointments, had hired candidates without demanding the proper credentials. 
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The teachers called the decree-law unconstitutional and feared that it would 
subject education to political whims. The students supported the faculty and 
called strikes for September 26 and 29, urging all students to remain in 
their houses to avoid any violence. On September 29 and 30, the teachers 
called a 48-hour strike; both strikes were orderly. Some observers felt that 
the agitation over the La Colina pact and the decree-law was a symptom of 
widespread economic dissatisfaction. President de la Guardia and National 
Guard Chief Bolivar Vallarino publicly announced their mutual support and 
cooperation, but the students continued to voice their demands for the re- 
moval of the Guard commanders. 


The Panamanian Society of Cattlemen agreed to cooperate in a government 
campaign to eradicate tuberculosis in cattle, provided that no cattle were 
kiiled without compensation. The cattlemen also approved a resolution re- 
questing de la Guardia to prohibit imports of competing New Zealand beef into 
the Colon Free Zone. The price of beef on the hoof was lowered in an agree- 
ment between cattle raisers and slaughterers, in order to stabilize prices 
which have fluctuated considerably over the past few years. A livestock 
institute, El Instituto Ganadero, was created to oversee beef exports and to 
disseminate information about the breeding and care of cattle. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Not since Fidel Castro's rebel band landed in Cuba on November 26, 1956 
did his troops venture so far from their base of operations in the Sierra 
Maestra of Oriente Province and engage so openly in ba tle against the gov- 
ernment forces of President Fulgencio Batista. By the close of September, 
Castro's offensive included four of Cuba's six provinces; rebel activities 
were reported in the eastern provinces of Oriente, Camaglley, Las Villas and 
the westernmost province of Pinar del Rip. Raids occurred sporadically 
throughout September. Communication and transportation lines were increas- 
ingly disrupted, trucks and busses attacked and burned, railway culverts and 
bridges dynamited, and electric power lines severed. 


Castro's most notable achievement during September was the establishment 
of a "second front" in the Sierra del Escambray, Las Villas, early in the 
month. According to the rebel radio, the Cuban Army suffered many casualties 
in encounters at Sopimpa (near Ranchuelo), Guinea de Miranda (near Trinidad), 
and near Cumanayagua, some 25 miles east of Cienfuegos, Las Villas. There 
was confusion about whether Captain Antilla Valladares was in command of the 
Sierra del Escambray second front, as indicated by most reports, because 
Conrado Rodriguez, labor leader and member of the House of Representatives 
for Las Villas, identified himself as "captain of the commandos of the 
Revolutionary Army of the second front" in a letter which he sent to the 
United Press International. 


The progress of Castro's announced six-column (1,000 to 5,000 men) west- 
ward march across Camagtiey Province was impeded as the unit commanded by 
Ernesto ("Che") Guevara, Argentine physician and aide to Fidel Castro, clashed 
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with government forces on September 13 and 14. Government reconnaissance 
planes had spotted Guevara's troops in the vicinity of Santa Cruz del Sur as 
they marched northward, and alerted government troops which were dispatched 
from the city of Camaglley. After the subsequent encounter, unofficial 
sources reported that 40 dead and 149 wounded from Batista's army arrived in 
Camaglley by truck and train. Rebel losses were also heavy, although the num- 
ber of their casualties was not disclosed. The rebels remaining continued to 
press to the west, and on September 18 unofficial reports indicated that they 
were near the city of Ciego de Avila, Camaglley. About the same time, rebel 
columns headed by Major Camilo Cienfuegos and Captain Jaime Vega reached Las 
Villas Province, according to the rebel radio. There were other rebel "hit 
and run" engagements (though in some cases guerrilla bands occupied small 
towns for several hours), and an important rebel expeditionary force landed 
on the north coast of Las Villas on September 16. 


On September 20, General Francisco Tabernilla, chief of the joint staff 
of the Cuban Armed Forces, denied reports of a rebel invasion. Asserting 
that foreign press dispatches had highly exaggerated the current situation, 
Tabernilla said that there was no reason to talk of the invasion of Camagtley 
Province or of battles or fronts. He admitted that a "group of saboteurs" 
was “at large" in Las Villas Province, but he said that their "villainy" 
would not last long. On the same day, however, General Rios Chaviano, new 
military commander of Las Villas, arrived in Sancti Spiritus with 1,200 men 
shortly after this city had been raided by a group of "bandits." 


Castro's 26 of July Movement also continued to seek public support. He 
requested the people to cooperate by refusing to participate in fiestas and 
public demonstrations, by refusing to patronize the national lottery or cen- 
sored newspapers, and by restricting their purchases only to necessities An 
obvious exception to the latter would be the purchase of rebel bonds The 
Cuban populace was also "reminded" to provide asylum for those engaged in 
rebel activities. A more adequate source of support for Castro's forces was 
a 10% sales tax reportedly imposed in Oriente Province on the civilian popu- 
lation. Castro, in a conversation with reporter Karl Meyer of the Washington 
Post, admitted that former guerrilla tactics of burning sugar fields was a 
mistake. -"We now tell farmers they can pay taxes to Batista and get their 
crops out--or pay to us, only less." Castro indicated the staging of a gen- 
eral strike had. not been abandoned. A national convention of labor leaders 
was scheduled to meet in the Sierra Maestra from October 28 to 31 in order 
to discuss plans for a general strike and to draft an economic, political, 


and social charter for the revolutionary movement. Some 300 delegates were 
expected to attend. 


Resistance to the Batista government was also felt in and around Havana. 
On September 12, six armed men set off a bomb which destroyed the transmitting 
station for the Circuito Nacional Cubano (national radio hook-up), located in 
the outskirts of Havana. Rebels also blew up the transmitting station of 
Radio Aeropuerto, with damage estimated at $4,000. The latter explosion, how- 
ever, was apparently not very effective, since transmitting operations were 
resumed one-half hour later. On the afternoon of September 24, the adminis- 
tration building at the international airport of Rancho Boyeros was almost 
consumed by flames, and smoke was visible for several miles Air traffic 
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services were temporarily suspended when the spreading fire threatened the 
control tower and customs offices. Damage was estimated from $2 to $3 mil- 
lion. Although some suggested that the fire might have broken out in con- 
tainers of movie film stored there, the rapidity with which the fire spread 
led many to suspect sabotage. Fires which burned two warehouses and a 
Goodrich tire plant, destroying 60,000 tires, were also attributed to sabo- 
tage. The rebel radio was eager to accept the blame. 


Batista held onto his position tenaciously. On a radio broadcast from 
Camp Columbia, September 4, he declared that "no one but God" could prevent 
the November 3 election. Providentially, Cuban police uncovered a plot to 
assassinate Andrés Rivero Agltiero, Batista's presidential candidate, during an 
appearance on television slated for September 23. Five persons were arrested 
for their attempt to blow up the studio. 


Other Batista-sanctioned candidates, who served mainly to give the elec- 
tion preparations an air of authenticity, were Carlos Marquez Sterling of the 
Partido del Pueblo Libre (Free People's Party) and ex-President Ramén Grau 
San Martin of the "legal" wing of the Partido Auténtico. Grau suggested that 
observers of the Organization of American States supervise the coming elec- 
tions, since, according to one of his party's spokesmen, a victory of the 
government candidate without such a measure would lead to more unrest. 
Meanwhile electioneering in Cuba continued in an atmosphere of strict cen- 
sorship. On September 9, the House and Senate approved the 45-day extension 
of the suspension of constitutional guarantees--making this the thirteenth 
consecutive suspension. 


On August 2€&, in a note to the U.S. State Department, President Batista 
accused Washington of indirectly helping Cuban revolutionaries through neg- 
ligence in preventing contraband activity. He requested the U.S. Government 
to lift its embargo on armaments. According to the assisting supervising 
U.S. customs agent Joseph A. Fortier seizures of arms and ammunition ship- 
ments for 1957 in south Florida were estimated at $250,000. "Gun-running to 
Cuba and other Latin American countries is just about keeping us going night 
and day."' Despite such efforts, Fortier believed that about 50% of all 
contraband shipments managed to slip through. The Miami area, where some 
20,000 Latin American aliens live, was said to be more than just a tourist's 
playground. One of the largest and most publicized seizures occurred on the 
night of September 9 near Fort Lauderdale, Florida, when the U.S. border 
patrol halted the Harpoon, a 60-foot yacht, heavily loaded with medical sup- 
plies, arms, and 1 1/2 tons of ammunition. Aboard was a crew wearing arm 


bands and insignia of Carlos Prio Socarrds' Auténtico party and Fidel Castro's 


26 of July Movement. When first aware of their capture, members of the crew 
threw munitions overboard, jammed the engine, and even attempted to scuttle 
the ship. .Some jumped overboard and escaped. The remaining members of the 


revolutionary expedition were later imprisoned and placed under an individual 


$5,000 bond. In protest against the “exorbitant bonds," the apprehended be- 
gan a hunger strike on September 16. The following day, the wives of six of 
the prisoners joined the hunger strike but relented two days later at the 
behest of their husbands and a priest. 


The 26 of July Movement continued to receive indirect support abroad. 
Dr. Mariano Sorf{ Marin, representing the Frente Civico Revolucionario de 
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Cuba, proposed to denounce Cuban Government violations of the Declaration of 
Human Rights to the United Nations. In Miami, José Mirdé Cardona, secretary- 
general and coordinator of the Frente Civico Revolucionario de Cuba, sent a 
letter to President Eisenhower requesting U.S. withdrawal of military mis- 
sions. President Eisenhower was reminded of article 5 of the August 28, 1951 
agreement between the United States and Cuba, which stipulated that, should 
either nation become involved in internal or external hostilities, such mis- 
sions should be withdrawn. Since the U.S. military missions are technically 
at the orders of the Chief of the General Staff of the Cuban Army, the con- 
tinued stationing of such missions could only provoke a deep resentment among 
the Cuban populace. 


Batista's prospects for U.S. help appeared uncertain. Although uncon- 
firmed in Washington, the Cuban dictator announced the purchase of a World 
War II destroyer. Informed sources stated that the sale, which had been con- 
sidered by the United States for several months, was made with the condition 
that the ship be sold without armaments. Strong protests from exiled Cubans 
as well as from Fidel Castro quickly followed the announcement. Washington 
gave no further information. Prospects for British aid to Batista were more 
promising. Great Britain agreed to sell 15 Sea Fury prop-driven fighter 
planes, apparently for $1.8 million. This sale would increase Batista's com- 
bat wing to 85 planes. Castro telegraphed Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
requesting "in the name of Liberty" that the order be refused. The British 
Government responded that no objection existed, since Batista headed a 
legally-established government. 


Cuba figured prominently among the more than 50 nations which sent dele- 
gates and observers to a world sugar conference which convened in Geneva on 
September 22. The purpose of the conference was to discuss and arrange more 
effective measures of controlling sugar price fluctuations on the world mar- 
ket. The last international sugar agreement was concluded in London in 1953; 
however, a world surplus of sugar necessitated revisions in 1957 and 1958 
which allowed a temporary suspension of quotas and limitations upon sugar ex- 
ports. During the first session, a disagreement between sugar importers and 
exporters developed, and Yoshihiro Nakayama of Japan suggested that the minor- 
ity of sugar-importing nations be given a veto over all decisions of the con- 
ference, since the last sugar agreement had been strongly biased in favor of 
the sugar-exporting nations. Dr. Amadeo Lopez Castro, leader of the Cuban 
delegation, urged the conference not to divide itself into two camps, since 
"incompatibility of interest did not exist between exporters and importers." 
After the United States, Japan and Great Britain are Cuba's leading importers 
of sugar. Apparently Nakayama had warned that Japan would begin to produce 
its own sugar if his country found the new agreement unsatisfactory. The 
world sugar market continued to be favorable for Cuba, though the price of 
sugar sold on the world market was less than in 1957. As of August 15, 1958 
Cuba had sold 3.9 million tons of sugar. Compared to the first eight months 
of 1957, Cuban sales were off 250,000 tons, but deficits in sugar production 
in other parts of the world led to recent increases in Cuban quotas to the 
United States and other countries. Prospects for the 1959 sugar crop were 
good despite Castro's program of sugar crop destruction. General business 
sales volume was decreasing; businessmen were proceeding with greater caution. 
Sales in agricultural implements, automobile equipment, hardware, textiles, 
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foodstuffs, and drugs dropped off. There was little change in total com- 
mercial bank deposits, and loans were readily available. 


HAITI 


Two prominent Haitians were shot and killed by the police in Port-au- 
Prince "in order to maintain the security of families, and order in the city." 
The deceased were Ducasse and Charles Jumelle, the former, the Minister of 
the Interior under President Paul E. Magloire, the latter, a sugar planter 
residing outside the capital. They were brothers of Clément Jumelle, who had 
been a presidential candidate in 1957 but who withdrew from the contest be- 
cause he believed that the election machinery was rigged. After the election 
Clément Jumelle and his followers went into hiding. According to Interior 
Minister Fréderic Duvigneaud, government police had been watching Charles 
Jumelle hoping he would lead them to his brothers, Ducasse and Clément, each 
of whom had a $5,000 price on his head. The three brothers supposedly had 
been leaders of the Mahotiéres bomb plot (HAR, XI: 259) and of the attempted 
coup on July 29 (HAR, XI: 379). According to the official report, Charles 
and Ducasse were shot by the police when they resisted arrest. 


Many foreigners residing in Haiti felt the strong arm of the Haitian 
Government when they began to receive notices telling them, with no explana- 
tion, to leave the country immediately. Le Citoyen, one of the few anti- 
government newspapers, published a list of those expelled, including many 
U.S. residents. One of the deported, a French priest named Maurice Balade, 
had lived in Haiti for 29 years. A British subject, Ernest Burkett, a re- 
spected garage-owner and long-time resident of Haiti, was also expelled. 
Port-au-Prince residents and commuters from outside the capital were sub- 
jected to the indignity of having their cars searched at numerous points 
throughout the city. 


A biting analysis of the Haitian situation in the September 1 issue of 
Time had strong repercussions in Haiti. Time declared that President Francois 
Duvalier had deceived Haitians by promising a democratic life to the country 
and then imposing dictatorial practices. Time attacked Duvalier's press cen- 
sorship, noting especially the military trial of newsmen Albert A. Occenad, 
Daniel Arty, and Georges J. Petit (HAR, XI: 379), who had dared to oppose 
the government in their columns. 


Le Jour responded to Time in a lengthy editorial condemning the U.S. 
press for criticizing the Haitian Government so sarcastically when that un- 
fortunate country was valiantly struggling to revamp its economy, and when 
the U.S. press should have been lending encouragement and moral support. Le 
Jour denounced the lack of understanding which it alleged had characterized 
the U.S. approach toward the underdeveloped nations of Latin America, and the 
propensity of the United States to expect all nations to be able to create 
with little difficulty as stable a political and economic climate as its own. 


On the positive and more optimistic side of Haiti-U.S. relations, the 
United States and Haiti signed an agreement whereby six million pounds of sur- 
plus flour, cheese, milk, and rice would be sent to Haiti over a 12-month 
period. Duvalier expressed his gratitude for the shipments, which would come 
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at a time of shortage due to the prolonged drought. A nonprofit organiza- 
tion, the Friends of Haiti, was founded in New York to stimulate U.S. tourism 


and investment in Haiti. Its first project was to be the building of a medi- 
cal school and hospital in Port-au-Prince. 


concerning the request of Duvalier for the assignment of U.S. Marine Corps 
personnel to train Haiti's armed forces. Haitian newspapers expressed their 


feelings that*these negotiations reflected a spirit of friendliness and co- 
operation between the two countries. 


The pro-government journals and those newspapers that have not dared to 
utter complaints about government policy would have their readers believe 
that Haiti has a promising economic future. They gave detailed reports about 
the celebration of the first anniversary of President Duvalier's election 
when he laid cornerstones for numerous projects: the Simone Duvalier Housing 
Project, which provided a new home for the former La Saline slum inhabitants 
(HAR, X: 89); the Mais Gaté airport, a $6 million undertaking; and the Croix 
des Bouquets livestock market in the Cul de Sac plain. The President also 
celebrated the anniversary by extending his clemency to 18 political prison- 
ers, but, significantly, the number did not include the newsmen recently im- 
prisoned for criticizing the government. 


Health Department Minister Auguste Dénize outlined the government's new 
program for rural health and sanitation which provided for subdepartments 
throughout the country, each with a dispensary hospital, laboratory, health 
units with 20 beds, and an out-patient department. Under each subdepartment 
would be two or three rural health centers. 


The Haitian Congress also voted in a social security plan for employees 
of commerce and industry. 


business owners, and partly from a state subsidy. 


ning of September, damaging plantations, destroying houses, and cutting off 


communications with the rest of the country. In the middle of the month, Hur- 


ricane Gerda struck the same area, again inflicting serious damage. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Congress finally withdrew a resolution pending since June 
to end military and technical assistance agreements with the United States 
(HAR, XI: 321). The resolution needed only the signature of President Héctor 
Trujillo to become effective. As late as September 2, Dictator Rafael L. 
Trujillo had threatened to turn down all U.S. aid because of denunciations of 
his son Rafael Jr. ("Ramfis") by American Congressmen, and because of the re- 
fusal of the U.S. Staff School to graduate him. However, in a sudden about 
face on September 9, President Héctor Trujillo asked the Dominican Congress 

to maintain the agreements with the United States, mentioning that he had con- 
sidered the report prepared by "Ramfis," the Dominican committee of one ap- 
pointed to investigate the situation. Young Trujillo had recommended that 


Preliminary negotiations were started between Haiti and the United States 


Funds would come partly from employees, partly from 


Hurricane Ella played havoc with Haiti's Southern Peninsula at the begin- 


the accords be extended for the period of one year so that the U.S. deficiencies 
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could be "corrected," and so that the Dominican interest in maintaining them 
could be re-evaluated. Finally, although still maintaining that the United 
States had defaulted on its half of the agreements, the Dominican Senate 
voted on September 16 to continue giving and receiving technical and military 
assistance in the interests of "Pan American solidarity." 


No sooner had one Dominican threat to the United States evaporated than 
another materialized in the form of a Dominican attempt to prevent the re- 
election of three U.S. Congressmen. Charles O Porter (Dem., Ore.), Charles 
B. Brownson (Rep., Ind.), and Alvin M. Bentley (Rep., Mich.) were singled 
out for the Dominican attack. Letters signed by Arturo Desprandel, Domini- 
can Secretary for Industry and Commerce, were sent to the Governors and 7 
Chambers of Commerce of the Representatives’ home states. The letters sug- 
gested that trade relations between these three states and the Dominican 
Republic might suffer if the Representatives were re-elected. The State j 
Department formally protested to the Dominican Embassy in Washington. 4 
Representative Brownson called the Dominican action "a deliberate attempt by 
a foreign power to interfere in a conSressional election." Representative 
Bentley observed that "It's the most colossal piece of ignorance I've ever 
seen." Several days later, the Foreign Minister of the Dominican Republic, 

Dr. Porfirio Herrera Baez, stated his country's reason for attempting to de- 
feat the three Representatives: "The issue is not that the Dominican Repub- 4 
lic Government is intervening in United States politics, but rather that . 
certain United States Congressmen have been for quite some time meddling in 
Dominican Republic affairs..." 


Earlier in the month, Representative Porter had suggested a new dimension 
in the case of the disappearance of Jesus de Galindez. Speaking at a meeting 
of Basques in Exile in the southern French border town of Saint-Jean-de-Luz, 
Porter asserted that Generalissimo Francisco Franco of Spain was involved in 
the disappearance of Galindez. Franco and Trujillo "collaborated to arrange 
for the kidnapping and death of Galindez,"' Porter charged. Within a matter 
of days, Adolfo Echevarria, Spanish Embassy Press Attaché in Washington, 
answered Porter's charges in a letter to the New York Times. Echevarria noted 
that none of the several investigations of the Galindez mystery had ever men- 
tioned "the name of a single Spanish Government agent." The Attaché dismissed 
Porter's statements as following "exactly the technique used by the Communists.." 


Not all American Congressmen, however, were critical of the Dominican 
Republic during September. Senator James 0. Eastland (Dem., Miss.) and 
Senator William E. Jenner (Rep., Ind.) addressed the Dominican Congress on 
September 11 and warmly praised Dictator Trujillo. The two Senators and 
several Representatives were making a goodwill tour of the Caribbean when 
they stopped at Ciudad Trujillo. Jenner told the Dominican Congress that he 
could "appreciate how happy and how lucky you have been with the Generalis- 
simo."" Eastland, Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, added, ''Thank 


God for your country and for your leadership for freedom, for capitalism, and 
for free enterprise." 
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PUERTO RICO 


The attention of the Puerto Rican political party leaders was centered 
on the mainland, where they hoped to gain support for their programs. 
Luis A. Ferré, the Partido Estadista Republicano (PER) candidate for Governor 
of Puerto Rico, addressed the Republican National Committee in Chicago and 
reiterated his party's aspirations for Puerto Rican statehood. He submitted 
a resolution binding the Republican Party to support the PER statehood objec- 
tive. The resolution was adopted unanimously by the committee. Not to be 
outdone, the National Federation of Republican Women, which met in Boston, 
adopted a similar resolution urging the National Republican Convention to in- 
clude statehood for Puerto Rico as part of its platform. 


In New York, however, Nelson Rockefeller, Republican candidate for Gover- 
nor of the State of New York, declared that he had not made up his mind as to 
whether statehood or independence was better for Puerto Rico's political 
future. Ferré, nevertheless, announced he was backing Rockefeller and Oscar 
Gonzd4lez Sudrez, Republican congressional candidate from New York's 
District 19. 


To counteract Ferré's political activities, the Partido Popular Demo- 
crdético (PPD --administration party) sent its president, José A. Benitez, to 
prepare a program of election campaign activities with Tammany Hall leader 
Carmine de Sapio. Earlier, Governor Luis Mufoz Marin, stopping in New York 
on his way to the American Legion Convention in Chicago, had stated that his 
own political party (the PPD) "was not affiliated with any mainland party." 
As the Empire State political campaign gained momentum, it was evident that 
both the Democratic and Republican candidates were trying desperately to win 
ever the estimated 80,000 Puerto Rican votes in the state of New York. 


Gilberto Concepcién de Gracia, president of the Partido Independentista 
Puertorriquefio (PIP), was also active, although he ignored the New York polit- 
ical debate. He appealed to the Foreign Ministers of the Western Hemisphere, 
meeting in Washington (see BRAZIL), to take action on the Puerto Rican polit- 
ical status "by recognizing its national independence." He added that "the 
United States policy in Puerto Rico constitutes a grave error and impedes the 
consolidation of hemispheric solidarity. Puerto Rico is a Latin American 
nation asking justice." 


The PER and the PPD leaders continued their claims and counterclaims con- 
cerning the advantages and disadvantages of the present political status. 
Ferré said that the very fact the debate raged on clearly demonstrated that 
the people of Puerto Rico were not satisfied with the present "political in- 
stability." He admitted having voted in favor of the "commonwealth" status 
but claimed he favored this "transitional state" only as a step toward state- 
hood. Ferré insisted that Puerto Rico, as a state, would benefit by an addi- 
tional $20 million per year as a result of the various federal state aid 
programs. Leaders of the PPD answered with a full-page advertisement in El 
Mundo showing that annual losses of $112 million would result if the present 
status were changed. Ernesto Ramos Antonini, Speaker of the Puerto Rican 
Chamber of Representatives and PPD leader, added that the proposed plebiscite 
to settle Puerto Rico's political debate would be “useless and absurd." 
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In his speech at the American Legion National Convention in Chicago, 
Governor Munoz Marin spoke of Communist "big lie" propaganda techniques. He 
discussed recent anti-U.S. outbreaks in Latin America and the Middle East and 
added, "there are potentially violent people who wrongly believe that the 
United States stands for repression, dictatorship and exploitation in smaller 
countries, even when they admit that it stands for no such thing at home." 
Warning the United States about appearing to shore up dictators, he pointed 
out that the U.S. Government should make it clear that it does not take dic- 
tators to its bosom and does not assist them in oppressing their people. 


While in the Midwest, the Governor visited Puerto Rican colonies in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois, where he said he was impressed by the high 
living standards of the Puerto Rican workers as well as by the role they 
played in their respective communities Michigan was mentioned specifically 
as a place where the Puerto Rican population was well-integrated in the com- 
munity. In an editorial, El Mundo advised the Puerto Rican migrant worker to 
go to Michigan, saying that it was the promised land for Puerto Ricans. 

Mufioz Marin earlier had predicted the end of Puerto Rican migration to the 
mainland by 1975. By that date, the Governor claimed, Puerto Rico would have 
achieved the present standard of living of the United States. 


During a visit to Chicago City Hall to confer with Mayor Richard J. Daley 
on reported disturbances among Puerto Rican migrants, Mufioz Marin declared 
that his government had investigated the reported incidents and had found them 
to be exaggerated. ''There always must be tensions during periods of migra- 
tion," he said, "and special attention must be given the transition period to 
make the tensions disappear as soon as possible." 


The Puerto Rican economy expanded during September and showed evidence 
of steady growth and prosperity Puerto Rico's Administracio6n de Fomento 
Econémico (AFE) announced the promotion of nine new industrial enterprises in 
Puerto Rico with a total working force of over 500. The AFE also announced 
that agreement on a new contract had been reached between the Puerto Rican 
Steamship Association and the dockworkers' Unién de Trabajadores Maritimos 
(UTM), an affiliate of AFL-CIO. The new agreement called for a 30¢ hourly 
wage increase for dockworkers to be granted over a period of three years, 
starting with a 10¢ hourly increase on October 1, which would raise the Puerto 
Rican dockworkers' wage to $1.81, and adding 10¢-hourly increases during each 
of the remaining two years of the contract. The UTM had demanded a boost to 
$2.73 an hour, the wage paid to U.S. dockworkers. ide 


Governor Mufioz Marin said that regular commercial jet air flights between 
San Juan and New York would bring about a "tremendous expansion" in the Puerto 
Rican economy. The first tangible result of the jet flights, which began in 
August, would be the $5 million expansion of the International Airport in San 
Juan, considered one of the most modern in the Western Hemisphere. 


English language teaching in the public schools was scheduled for an 
academic overhauling as Mufioz Marin petitioned the agencies concerned to take 
immediate steps to improve English instruction. Professor Ralph B. Long of 
the University of Texas was appointed to make a study of English instruction 
on the island, and Secretary of Education Efrain Sanchez Hidalgo urged the 
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presidents of the teacher training institutions to add more English courses 
to the curriculum, including extension and off-campus courses, and to co- 
operate in the training of better English teachers for the public schools of 
Puerto Rico. Meanwhile, Mufioz Marin announced that the government television 
station facilities would soon be used to teach English fundamentals to those 
unable to take advantage of the public school offerings. He added that mo- 
tion pictures designed to give prospective migrants a glimpse of the United 
States were being produced in the mainland. He made it clear, however, that 
these films were designed, not to encourage migration, but to prepare pro- 
spective migrants. The government's attempt to intensify English instruction 
was applauded by all political leaders. Ferré commented, however, that it 
was regrettable that Mufioz Marin had not realized the necessity for learning 
English twenty years ago when his government reduced the teaching of English 
to a "symbolic thing." 


In San Juan, students from the Baldorioty school went on strike. They 
claimed that their school "had been converted into a cemetery for all the old 
furniture from the metropolitan zone," and that the school was overcrowded 
and operating without science, mathematics, and physical education teachers. 
The school administration placed the blame for the strike on "outsiders" who 
they claimed were inciting the students. Nevertheless, it was obvious that 
the Puerto Rican educational system was facing a serious shortage of teachers 
and adequate physical plants. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


On September 7, just before dawn, Lt. Col. Juan de Dios Moncada, 
Major José Hely Mendoza (former chief of the military police), and Major Regulo 
Vivas Ramfrez (chief of the military police school) led an unsuccessful attempt 
to overthrow the provisional junta. The two principal leaders, Moncada and 
Mendoza, had been exiled in August for participating in the July 23 coup at- 
tempt and had secretly returned to try again. Supported by part of the mili- 
tary police and at least one battalion of troops, the trio took brief 
possession of Caracas radio and television stations but succeeded in getting 
only one station, Radio Rumbos, on the air. The insurgents soon found that 
most of the military leaders and the Venezuelan public would not join the 
coup, and the movement quickly collapsed. Moncada was arrested, while other 
leaders succeeded in reaching asylum in Mexican and Panamanian embassies. 


The Venezuelan public, called upon by labor and political leaders to 
show their support of the government, roamed the streets of Caracas with clubs, 
machetes, and small arms, ready to help put down the insurgents. Apparently 
blaming the coup on the military police, a mob surrounded their barracks and, 
despite pleas for calm issued by political leaders Rémulo Betancourt and 
Jévito Villalba, attacked the building with stones and "Molotov cocktails." 
Soldiers within the barracks answered with machine-gun fire. A navy detach- 
ment also tried to storm the barracks but was driven back by withering fire. 
Shots were exchanged until about 4:30 p.m., when a group of intrepid elemen- 
tary school children entered the building from the roof and found it empty. 
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The president of the provisional junta, Wolfgang Larrazabal, received news of 
the revolt while in the eastern part of the country on an inspection tour; he 
returned immediately to the capital, where order was restored. At the day's 
end, 20 had been killed and 150 seriously wounded. | 


Student, political, and labor leaders called an immediate general strike 
in the capital to emphasize their demand that the leaders of the attempted 
revolution receive stern punishment. President Larrazdbal and the provisional 
junta had been criticized for failing to punish severely the leaders of the 
July revolution, and many felt that this lax policy had contributed to the 
continued efforts of some military leaders to organize coups against the gov- 
ernment. Larrazabal complied with the demands after one day of the paralyzing 
strike, declaring that exemplary punishment would be dealt to those who were 
responsible. Making his declaration even more forceful, the junta chief 
termed the instigators of the attempted coup "common criminals" and therefore 
ineligible for political asylum. This declaration caused some concern on the 
part of the embassies of Mexico and Panama, which were asking for safe conduct 
passes from the country for certain leaders of the coup. Larrazdbal defended 
the doctrine of political asylum, calling it a humanitarian policy that should 
be respected in Latin America, but argued that the leaders of the attempted 
coup were guilty of a civil and not a political crime. 


The general strike was called off and normal activity returned to the 
capital, but rumors of new revolutionary movements persisted as police hunted 
down and arrested more than 200 military and civilian leaders believed to have 
participated in the abortive coup d'état. Although Minister of Defense 
General José Lépez Henriquez declared that there existed no reason for a state 
of alarm and that all was absolutely calm and normal in the republic, observ- 
ers, remembering the similar statements prior to the fruitless rebellion, re- 
fused to credit the general's claim. 


Concern increased as the first free elections in 10 years, set for the 
end of November, approached without the selection of a presidential candidate. 
Emerging as possibly the strongest likely candidate was junta President 
Wolfgang Larrazabal, who declared that he would be willing to run provided 
two other unity candidates were also selected to run. He stated that he 
would not consider representing any one party, and that if nominated he would 
resign from his junta post and from the Navy. 


The Union Republicana Democratica (URD) presented as a presidential 
slate the names of Larrazabal and party leader Jovito Villalba, but these 
nominations were later rejected by a round table of representatives of the 
URD, Accién Democratica (A.D.), Integracion Republicana, and COPEI (Christian 
Socialists). Accidén Democraética declared that Larrazdbal could best serve 
his country by leading Venezuela to a free democratic election. A.D. favored 
the creation of a collegiate form of government patterned after that of 
Switzerland and Uruguay. The proposed government council would be made up of 
two independents and three party leaders: Romulo Betancourt of A.D., Rafael 
Caldera of COPEI, and Jévito Villalba of URD. Betancourt said that A.D. 
would support Larrazdbal as the Armed Forces' national executive candidate in 
the proposed council. Other names still considered as possible candidates 
were Rafael Pizani, Minister of Education, and José Antonio Mayobre, Minister 
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of Finance. Gustavo Machado, leader of the Communist party, whose opinions 
were given little weight in the candidacy discussions, stated that his party 
would accept whichever unity candidate it felt could guarantee democratic 
stability. The month's candidacy potpourri finally resulted in the nomina- 
tion of Rafael Caldera by COPEI, the reaffirmation by URD of theirynomination 
of Wolfgang Larrazdbal, the nomination of Dr. José Rojas Contreras by the 
Venezuelan Socialist Party, and a strong possibility of the nomination by 
A.D. of either Rémulo Betancourt or Rafael Pizani. Indicative of the annoy- 
ance felt by Venezuelans over the continued bickering about the presidential 
candidacy was the proposal by the dockworkers' union to call a general strike 
if a solution had not been reached by the end of the month. 


The plan presented by Mathew V. Carson Jr., administrator of the Volun- 
tary Oil Import Program, which would eventually limit U.S. oil companies, 
with some exceptions, to importing only 10.1% of the oil they sold domesti- 
cally, was expected to draw official protest from the Venezuelan Government. 
The new “hold the line" policy would result in a slight reduction of present 
oil imports from Venezuela. The Venezuelan Government's criticism of the 
"yoluntary quota" plan was based on the program's indefinite duration and its 
similarity to mandatory import controls. Government Minister of Petroleum 
Affairs Carlos Pérez de la Cova voiced his concern over the plan, stating that 
all hemisphere oil producing nations should be treated equally for the sake of 
security and defense. U.S. firms in Venezuela protested, saying that the plan 
did not take into account the fact that some companies have invested much more 
than others in foreign operations, and that the plan would discourage U.S. 
firms from discovering and developing new oil fields in Venezuela and other 
foreign areas. 


Considerable consternation was wrought by a government announcement that 
it would conduct a census of government workers to ascertain their political 
affiliations in an effort to discover the equity of political party distribu- 
tion in the government. Heads of every political party voiced criticism of 
the plan saying that it was a violation of personal rights and that every 
citizen had the right not to declare his political beliefs. Many, however, 
conceded that the aim of the junta was an honorable one in that it was meant 
to increase the political stability of the Venezuelan Government. 


Plans were announced by Inversiones Orinoco, a Caracas real estate firm, 
for the construction of a $15 million petroleum housing and office center to 
be built in Maracaibo. The Centro Petrolero de Maracaibo is planned to help 
extricate oil firms from the real estate business. Firms currently had to 
lease .buildings for the housing of employees and of company offices. Included 
in the plans were one 1l6-story building and six 13-story air conditioned apart- 
ment houses. The project would be financed by U.S. bank loans, and six oil 
firms were expected to set up headquarters in its offices. 


The governments of Venezuela and Argentina signed a mutual trade agree- 
ment which would allow Argentina to export to Venezuela a minimum of $10 mil- 
lion worth of materials in exchange for Venezuelan oil of equal value. 
Antonio Sastre, chief of the Argentine mission which negotiated the agreement, 
stated that the $10 million figure represented a minimum and that future in- 
creases in this amount could be arranged by mutual consent. The pact would 
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allow Argentina to acquire crude oil from any company operating in Venezuela 
at lower than world market prices. 


Venezuela stepped up its agricultural research and extension work by in- 
creasing funds for the program from $1.5 million to $2.5 million for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The government announced that three experimental centers 
would be maintained in Calabozo (state of Gudrico), Maracay (Aragua), and 
Sanare (Lara). An inactive station in Araure (Portuguesa) would resume study 
of seeding, production, and harvesting of grain and seed in that region. 
Venezuela began its five year program of livestock improvement, receiving at 
Puerto Cabello the first of many expected shipments of registered cattle from 
the United States. Shipments were expected every three weeks from a buying 
mission which the Agricultural Bank of Venezuela and the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture had sent to the United States. It was reported that the program would 
provide $2 million for the development and improvement of the cattle produc- 
tion and of meat processing and distribution facilities. Credit would be 
extended by the Agricultural Bank of Venezuela to cattlemen to buy the U.S. 
cattle and also to improve pastures and facilities. 


Venezuelan Foreign Minister Rene de Sola presented a dark picture of the 
Venezuelan economy, stating that ex-dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez left his 
country nothing but disorder and deficits. On an official visit to Washington, 
Sola attacked the Pérez Jiménez dictatorship and said that Venezuela is not 

the land of abundance and unlimited resources depicted by the ex-dictator. 

He noted that Pérez Jiménez had promised aid to Bolivia, Paraguay, Ecuador, 

and Haiti, but that Venezuela itself had to turn to foreign aid as a conse- 
quence of years of pilfering. Further evidence of economic unrest was the 
Grace Lines' request to the U.S. Federal Maritime Board to be allowed to re- 
duce its ship calls to Venezuela. The company explained that the cut was 
necessitated by the recent attempted revolution, continued political unrest, 
and the economic recession in the United States. 


COLOMBIA 


While Colombia was relatively quiet during September, an aura of rest- 
less discontent persisted, as it was apparent that Congress was spending too 
much time bickering rather than focusing its efforts toward a solution of the 
country's myriad problems. President Alberto Lleras Camargo continued to set 
an example for his people when he refused to consider a 100% increase in his 
monthly salary of $670. He also reinstated the military police corps, which 
had been dissolved as a result of its part in the attempted May coup (HAR, 
XI: 267), and indicated his support of the nation's labor unions by urging 
their consolidation into one central organization. 


Violence again swept the countryside at the beginning of the month, to 
the dismay of those who had hoped the appointment of civilian departmental 
governors would alleviate the situation. Most of the outbreaks occurred in 
Caldas, where government troops were hastily dispatched and measures taken to 
fortify the penal laws. A ministerial commission appropriated 25 million 
pesos to rehabilitate the areas ravaged by violence; the money was to be used 
for education, hygiene, housing, agricultural credit, roads, and new prisons. 
There was some confusion as to the actual extent of the bloodshed. One 
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Colombian newspaper headlined an alarming report of 405 killings in the first 
four days of the month; Copley News Service, the only other medium to carry 
the statement, attributed it to Minister of the Interior Guillermo Amaya 
Ramirez. On the other hand, the weekly newsmagazine Semana quoted Amaya 
Ramirez as saying that 100 had been slain in the first 10 days. The Minister 
declared that this figure compared favorably with those of previous months, 
and he cited the following death tolls: 


First 10 Days Second 10 Days Third 10 Days Total 


September ....100.......- Ke... -100 


Upon hearing the report of its investigating commission, the Chamber of 
Deputies presented accusations against former dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla 
for constitutional crimes of "embezzlement, corrupt practices, and abuse of 
authority." Minister of Communications Hernan Echavarria Olézaga charged him 
with having squandered millions of dollars in a propaganda organization formed 
of the national radio and television networks, the cinema, and the. official 
government newspaper Diario Oficial. Antonio Uribe Prada was elected prose- 
cutor in the trial which was to take place before the Senate. Rojas Pinilla 
announced he would return before October 12 to defend himself. The ex-dictator, 
who spent the latter part of September in Madrid, told newsmen vaguely that 
his decisions as President "were adapted to the circumstances, without abuse 
of power," and that his sole object in returning to Colombia was to prove that 
his administration worked "with a national criterion." 


Congress sputtered and crackled like a faulty electrical connection 
throughout most of the month, as the Conservative Valencistas, supporters of 
Guillermo Leén Valencia (HAR, XI: 388), criticized the National Front govern- 
ment for having allowed the followers of Laureano Gomez, who received all the 
Conservative posts under the parity system, to elbow them out of the govern- 
ment. Liberal party leader Carlos Lleras Restrepo came to the defense of the 
Laureanistas, claiming that since they held the Conservative majority, they 
deserved all the Conservative positions. Gomez and Valencia themselves con- 
tinued their long-range verbal feud, and it was rumored that Valencia was 
ready to return to politics after nearly four months of inactivity. He had 
left his southern retreat at Popaydn and was mixing with prominent Conserva- 
tives, including extremist Jorge Leyva, in Medellin and Cali. In the last 
week of September, new congressional officers were elected: Carlos Lleras 
Restrepo became president of the Senate, Conservative Ramén Ignacio Abella 
headed the lower house. Laureanista Rodrigo Noguero Laborde, former Minister 
of Justice under the military junta, was elected Attorney General, and 
Laureanista Jesis Maria Murgueitio was named Comptroller General. 


Ex-Foreign Minister Carlos Sanz de Santamarfa, an active proponent of 
Latin American economic unity, was chosen Ambassador to Brazil, succeeding 
Manuel Mejia, who died earlier in the year. He was expected to continue 
Mejia's efforts to coordinate Brazilian and Colombian coffee policy. Former 
President Alfonso Lépez was reportedly in line for the position of Ambassador 
to Great Britain, but in the meantime was serving as chairman of Colombia's 
United Nations delegation in place of Foreign Minister Julio César Turbay 
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Ayala, who attended the Washington foreign ministers meeting (see BRAZIL). 
Ex-President Eduardo Santos, owner of El Tiempo, turned down an appointment 
as Ambassador to Venezuela on the grounds that he had too many other activities. 


The Coast Guard apprehended and held at Buenaventura four fishing boats 
flying the flag of Panama in Colombia's Pacific coastal waters. It was re- 
ported that Colombia might ask sanctions of as much as $12,500 for each ves- 
sel. Harmonious relations with Ecuador continued, as a joint Colombian- 


Ecuadorean commission was installed to study the basis for a new economic 
treaty. 


The government's new economic and social plan, designed to encourage pro- 
ductive investment, was well received by Congress and businessmen. It con- 
tained four key points: 1) a severe policy of monetary and fiscal stabilization 
to serve as a basis for orderly economic development; 2) equitable distribution 
of the national income to raise the standard of living, especially in rural 
areas; 3) development of raw materials and agricultural and manufactures prod- 
ucts now being imported; 4) investment priorities, and austerity in both pub- 
lic and private spending. To control monetary expansion, the government 
announced it would maintain the existing system of free exchange and the 
restrictions on private credit. It also proposed to ask businessmen and mer- 
chants to balance prices and wages, allowing for occasional increases in both, 
and to place a greater share of the tax burden on the high income groups. 


In Washington, D.C., all 15 Latin American coffee-producing nations 
signed on September 26 a retention pact of unlimited duration, actually a reno- 
vation of the seven-nation Pact of Mexico which expired on September 30. Under 
the new agreement, Colombia would withhold 15% of its coffee from the market 
between October 1, 1958 and September 30, 1959. Brazil would retain 40% of 

its production, and the remaining countries would withhold 5% of the first 
300,000 sacks and 10% thereafter. The pact was expected to allow Latin Amer- 
ica to increase its coffee exports by about 1.5 million sacks over 1957-58, 
providing the market was sufficient. Negotiations for a world agreement 
failed, as African producers insisted on more rigid controls than were offered 
in the Latin American formula. France and Portugal declared that coffee ex- 
ports from their African possessions would be curtailed according to the 
African plan, but Great Britain, Belgium, the Belgian Congo, and Ethiopia, 
representing about one half of Africa's coffee production, refused to agree 

to any plan. In New York, coffee prices dipped to as low as 48 1/2 cents per 


pound, but rallied to 51 1/2 cents following the signing of the 15-nation 
pact. 


Export-import registries through September 16 indicated improvement in 
the favorable trade balance which Colombia attained for the first time in 
four years during 1957: 


1956 1957 1958 


Exports: Registries. . . .359,297. . . . .315,449. . . . 274,967 
Dollar value. .$599,000,000 . .$520,000,000 ... .x 

Imports: Registries. . . .374,272. . . . . . . 192,162 

Dollar value. .$657,000,000 . .$477,000,000 . .. 
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Empresa Colombiana de Petréleos announced plans to increase the output of the 
Mares Concession oil field from its present 28,000 barrels daily to more than 
55,000 barrels daily by 1963, through the use of new water injection methods. 
Texas Petroleum and Shell Colombia were reportedly planning to invest 100 
million pesos in a new refinery at Puerto Berrio. 


The peso, after hovering around 7.90 to the dollar during most of 
September, rallied to 7.72, where it had stood at the end of August. 


ECUADOR 


The mid-point in President Camilo Ponce Enrfquez' term of office passed 
very quietly. The minor disturbance caused in August by the attempted resig- 
nation of Carlos Guevara Moreno from the leadership of the Concentracién de 
Fuerzas Populares (CFP --nationalistic opposition party) was settled when 
the party refused to release him. He obediently continued in his position. 
Meanwhile, the Liberal Party elected Rail Clemente Huerta, presidential candi- 
date in 1956, to lead its forces. 


The National Congress continued in session but was widely accused of 
accomplishing little. President Ponce requested the approval of a three- 
point construction program involving more than $20 million. He sought $5 
million from the U.S. Development Loan Fund, a branch of the International 
Cooperation Administration, for work on a southern section of the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway and asked permission to raise up to $11 million for the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the Guayas River at Guayaquil. This pet project of 
the President has been criticized as less urgent and having less potential 
benefit than other projects such as electrification. In addition, Ponce 
wanted to borrow over $4 million from European banks for the improvement of 
telephone and telegraph communications. The congressional commission ap- 
pointed in August rejected the request to strip deputy Manuel Araujo Hidalgo 
of his parliamentary immunity (HAR, XI: 450). However, attempts to bring 
suit against him for his alleged calumny against Ponce were expected to » 
continue. 


The new session of the General Assembly of the United Nations brought 
Ecuador an honor eagerly received by the press. Ecuador and Uruguay were 
chosen to provide the two vice presidents representing Latin American nations 
in the Assembly. Thus, when the Latin American nations meet as a bloc, the 
heads of the delegations from Ecuador and Uruguay would alternate in the 
chairmanship. At the present time this means that Chancellor Carlos Tobar 
Zaldumbide will fill the post for Ecuador. 


Ecuadorean commerce was exploring new opportunities. An exchange was 
negotiated which would barter 32,000 metric tons of rice for Venezuelan oil. 
There were hopes that a similar arrangement could be worked out to exchange 
bananas for West German agricultural machinery. In addition, in the hope of 
entering the market in England, a number of British firms were to be sent 
samples of Ecuadorean bananas now that Great Britain had opened the way for 
importation of bananas from the dollar countries. 
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The U.S. Department of Agriculture reported that there was a large po- 
tential market in Ecuador for high quality livestock to improve local breeds. 
There was an immediate demand for over $350,000 worth of stock. Increasing 
possibilities were seen for the future, especially if the financing of such 
importations could be made easier. 


Quito was the site of a regional seminar on education for journalism in 
Latin America. This five-day meeting brought together newspapermen from nine 
countries; it was sponsored by UNESCO and the Ecuadorean Government. Concern 
was expressed over the lack of cooperation between newspapers and schools of 
journalism, and the relatively low standard of training and salaries for the 
profession. The outstanding result of the seminar was a resolution to form a 
school of journalism entitled the Instituto Superior de Periodismo. Ecuador 
offered the facilities of the Central University in Quito and officially re- 
quested that UNESCO be cosponsor of the school, 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The controversy over the restriction of Peru's lead and zinc exports to 
the United States, which had been a problem for over a year, was finally de- 
cided on September 22 when President Eisenhower issued a proclamation estab- 
lishing a quota on U.S. lead and zinc imports which amounted to a 20% 
reduction in Peru's overall exports for the last five years. The leading 
Lima newspapers and political and mining spokesmen were unanimous in issuing 
a barrage of criticism against the measure. El Comercio said: "It is in- 
conceivable that President Eisenhower for internal political reasons should 
have authorized a hard blow at the economy of friendly countries, especially 
Peru.'' In the Chamber of Deputies, where condemnation was more violent, 
Deputy Ricardo Ramirez del Villar said that the reception given in Lima to 
Vice President Nixon last May was well deserved; Deputy Ernesto Moreno pro- 
posed that Peru open negotiations for trade agreements with the Soviet Union, 
with which Peru did not have diplomatic relations. The Chamber of Deputies 
approved a motion strongly and energetically censuring U.S. action on lead 
and zinc quotas. The same motion was proposed by almost all political par- 
ties. It said that if Dr. Raul Porras Barrenechea, Peruvian Foreign Minister, 
were unable to have the quotas reduced, he should immediately leave the for- 
eign ministers' conference he was attending in Washington. Mario Samamé 
Boggio, vice president of the Mining Society and dean of the School of Mines, 
said that the quotas constituted "economic aggression."" He further said that 
the quotas would force the closing of a large number of Peruvian mines and 
the loss to Peru of an annual $20 million. The Peruvian Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, Fernando Berkemeyer, deplored the decision of the U.S. Government to 
impose quotas on the importation of lead and zinc; nevertheless, he declared 
that there was a ray of hope in President Eisenhower's statement that the in- 
ternational aspects of the problem would be considered. The New York Times 
joined the Peruvian newspapers in strongly denouncing the United States for 
the imposition of lead and zinc quotas. In an editorial it stated that "it 
seems extraordinary that a nation such as the United States, which must trade 
with other countries and must depend more and more as the years pass on im- 
ports of raw materials, should take measures to cripple trade and reduce 
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commodity imports in order to protect a very small segment of its economy and 
a few thousand workers." The New York Times added that to protect a minor 
industry the United States had seriously damaged the economies of a number of 
friendly countries and had created a great deal of hard feeling. 


The lead and zinc controversy had its origin in the general decline in 
metal prices accompanying the current business recession in the United States 
and the clamor of U.S. producers for protective measures against foreign com- 
petitors. A principal factor leading to President Eisenhower's action was 
apparently the approaching November congressional and gubernatorial elections 
in which Republican candidates in the Western mining states were facing the 
prospects of defeat due to the past policy of the administration on this 
issue. It is generally recognized that the restrictions are less serious 
than they might have been --U.S. lead and zinc producers have been demanding 
that imports be reduced by 50% instead of 20%. The economic effect of the 
new quotas in Peru was still to be determined, and it would be several weeks 
before the full effect of the measure on Peruvian mines could be accurately 
assessed. Peru's Banco Continental said that the United States received 67% 
of Peru's lead and zinc exports. The bank estimated that for 1959, lead and 
zinc shipments to the United States would decline by about $9 million from 
the below average 1957 figure of $28.9 million. 


A credit of $40 million to the Central Reserve Bank of Peru to assist 
the country in maintaining essential imports from the United States during 
the balance 1958 and for 1959 was announced by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. Peru had been experiencing difficulty maintaining its free- 
market economy which had neither foreign exchange controls nor restrictive 
import quotas. Luis Gallo Porras, president of the Council of Ministers and 
Minister of Finance, stated that the credit would be used for essential im- 
ports and to bolster Peru's foreign exchange position which had been weakened 
by the low prices and reduced demand for Peru's principal export products-- 
cotton, lead, and zinc. The imposition of lead and zinc quotas by the United 
States was expected to make matters worse, and the $40 million loan might not 
be sufficient to stabilize Peru's foreign exchange position. However, as 
Gallo Porras pointed out, with $60 million of International Monetary Fund 
standby funds also available, Peru had resources amounting to $100 million. 


Peru received another loan during September from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. The loan was announced on September 17 
for the amount of $6.58 million to finance foreign currency requirements for 
the modernization and expansion of the port of Callao, the main port of Peru. 
Better accommodation and service for ships calling at Callao would, it was 
believed, improve Peru's competitive position in world markets, particularly 
for its mineral exports, and should result in increased foreign trade earnings. 


The Talara Petroleum Company laid off a total of 998 laborers in the 
first weeks of September due to unprofitable operations. Meanwhile the 
Peruvian Government offered oil concessions on the continental shelf zone in 
northwestern Peru, near the grounds of the Talara concessions. 


Exploitation of the rich uranium deposits of Vilcabamba, in the depart - 
ment of Cuzco, began during September (HAR, XI: 452). The explorations and 


analyses revealed the deposits of Vilcabamba to be among the richest of the 
world. 
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BOLIVIA 


Tin, the primary source of Bolivian foreign exchange, became a political 
liability following the Soviet dumping of some thirty times the 1956 volume 
of Soviet bloc export tin on the world market during the first months of the 
year. This forced the price to drop to such an extent that the Compafifa 
Minera Boliviana (COMINBOL --government tin mining company) had to close 
some inefficient operations. With 5,000 miners already laid off, and with 
plans to lay off 10,000 more, President Hernan Siles Zuazo faced growing op- 
position to his stabilization plan, which called for a reduction in the 
labor forces in the nationalized mines. 


Strikes against the government broke out in many sectors of the economy. 
Within the 50-mile perimeter of La Paz (territory of the Siles Zuazo faction), 
Chaco veterans staged hunger strikes, and movie theaters closed down. All 
over the country, teachers walked out. In provincial areas controlled largely 
by mining leader Juan Lechin, Siles Zuazo's strongest political opponent, 
mine strikes at the COMINBOL Catavia and Siglo XX operations were even more 
serious blows to the government. Miners from Huanuni captured the railroad 
station at Machacamarca, and a railroad strike followed. The principal 
reason for these strikes seemed to be nonpayment of wages, benefits, and 
pensions by the hard-pressed government. 


Even former President Victor Paz Estenssoro, chief of the Movimiento 
Nacional Revolucionario (MNR --government party), failed to bring about a 
reconciliation between his two proteges who with him had led the MNR to power 
in 1952. However, the appointment as Minister of the Interior of Walter 
Guevara Arce, who had been serving as Ambassador to France, was welcomed by 
both the governmental and mining factions of the MNR. Some thought Juan 
Lechin would find a strong rival in Guevara Arce, who is accepted by both the 
upper and lower classes. Lechin, former miner and ousted Senate president, 
is supported largely by miners and laborers but not the party elite. 


Outside the party, Luis Adolfo Siles Salina, the President's half-brother 
and new chief of the Partido Social Cristiano (PSC), joined his party to the 
Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB) in opposition to the MNR. The FSB was 
successful in winning the seats of two members of the Chamber of Deputies who 
had been ousted after bitterly criticizing and forcing the resignation of the 
recently-appointed Assistant Secretary of Information, José Fellman Velarde. 
Later, the Chamber voted to approve entering into diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union. The MNR deputies were in favor, even as the President was 
making charges that the Communists were subverting Bolivian democracy. The 
Chamber also recognized and welcomed a delegation of Arabs despite the of- 
ficial executive rejection of sympathy for nations that accept Soviet aid. 


Only U.S. aid could prevent Bolivia from falling prey to Soviet aggres- 
sion, said Siles Zuazo, as he blamed the International Tin Council for fail- 
ing to support prices, and the United States for creating further Bolivian 
problems by limiting imports of lead and zinc to 80% of the 1953-57 average. 
He failed to note that the U.S. supports only two other Latin American gov- 
ernments with large gifts of money, and that Bolivia had received more than 
$200 million in the last seven years, a lion's share. At the same time, he 
froze all dollar negotiations in order to prevent the flight of capital. 
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Dollar reserves had already dwindled to less than $1 million. Noting wide- 
spread unemployment and the prospect of more to come, the United States re- 
portedly announced an emergency grant of about $17 million. A loan of some 
$7 million was in sight from the International Monetary Fund when Bolivia 
completed certain obligations. One of these was the devaluation of the 
steadily falling boliviano to a realistic dollar value. Another was prob- 
ably the repayment or readjustment of obligations assumed during the appro- 
priation of the mining properties from U.S. owners in 1952. 


Meanwhile, the government made plans to move miners and laborers to new 
agricultural areas in order to relieve distress in mining districts. Agree- 
ments were signed with Brazil for mutual cooperation in agricultural and oil 
planning. Brazil had already assisted in the development of the Santa Cruz 
district, and in constructing the rail and road system linking Bolivia with 
the Brazilian port of Santos on the Atlantic. A new "bracero" pact was 
signed between Bolivia and Argentina, with the assistance of the Church, to 
facilitate transfer of temporary Bolivian workers to the cane and tobacco 
operations of northern Argentina. 


Oil seemed to be potentially the best foreign exchange earner. While 
tin, lead, zinc, and oil were providing virtually 100% of foreign exchange, 
oil development was still in a rudimentary stage. Two pipelines already in 
operation carried all of Bolivia's current needs and exports totalling only 
about 10,000 barrels per day. A new pipeline project would bring about 
50,000 barrels a day from the Santa Cruz area to the free port of Arica, 
Chile, where storage tanks to hold 300,000 barrels were under construction. 
The cost of the line, $12 million, would be cheap, considering the 13,000- 
foot elevation that must be traversed for 172 miles and the future benefit 
to Bolivia's economy. The new refinery at Cochabamba would produce further 
income and employment and encourage new exploration. The rail and road con- 
nection with Brazil was expected to bring in allied industry and to provide 
transportation for oil construction materials. More important, it would 
provide a large market for refined products. 


CHILE 


Although the candidate of the right, Jorge Alessandri, received only 
31.6% of the popular vote in the September 4 presidential election, it ap- 
peared certain that Congress would in’ October name him President over the 
runner up, Socialist Salvador Allende of the Frente de Accién Popular (FRAP 
--Popular Action Front). Official voting results were: 

Alessandri...Liberal and Conservative candidate...387,297 


Allende......FRAP 
Frei.........Christian Democratic candidate.......255,168 
Bossay.......Radical candidate.......... 8632 


Zamorano.....independent leftist candidate........ 41,268 


Total voters registered: 1,497,902 
Total votes cast: 1,245,526 


No serious violence developed, as 20,000 members of the armed forces were on 
duty to insure order among the voters, who turned out in unprecedented num- 
bers. In the urban province of Santiago, which accounted for nearly 29% of 
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the national vote, 35% of the ballots went to Alessandri as against 28% for 
Allende; in the northern mining provinces of Tarapacd, Antofagasta, Atacama, 
and Coquimbo and in the south-central industrial and coal mining provinces 

of Concepcién and Arauco, Allende outran Alessandri decisively. Observers 

had anticipated a strong FRAP vote in these industrial and mining provinces, 
but were surprised when Allende also showed considerable strength in Central 
Valley agricultural areas, traditionally conservative strongholds. He led 
Alessandri in the far southern sheep-raising provinces of Aysén and Magallanes, 
by a margin of five to one in the latter. 


Candidates Eduardo Frei, Luis Bossay, and Antonio Zamorano promptly con- 
ceded victory to Alessandri, but Allende, claiming an inaccurate vote count, 
refused to capitulate, hoping that the anti-Alessandri centrist-leftist 
parliamentary bloc (TOCOA, HAR, XI: 454) would muster sufficient strength to 
elect him President. However, TOCOA disintegrated. Bossay, unlike Frei, 
would not recommend that congressional members of his party vote for Ales- 
sandri. Accusing some Radical leaders of having sold out his candidacy to 
Alessandri, he urged that Radical Congressmen abstain from the presidential 
vote. The suggestion was summarily rejected by his party executive commit- 
tee in tune with a general post-election acceptance of Alessandri by cen- 
trists. Bossay planned a trip to Germany on a ticket contributed by friends. 
Communist leader Luis Corvalan said that Communist and other FRAP Congressmen 
would vote for Allende but abide by the congressional decision if Alessandri 
were elected. 


Alessandri, though officially supported by the Liberal and Conservative 
parties, had asserted throughout the campaign that he was an "independent" 
candidate. After his victory at the polls, he claimed that he had made no 
political commitments and would form an "apolitical" national government, a 
posture consistent with the London Economist's comparison of him with 
Charles de Gaulle. Alessandri publicly thanked Frei for having kept his word 
to support the candidate winning a plurality and said that political medioc- 
- rity, favoritism, and demagoguery would be replaced by ability, merit, and 
honesty. He called for hard work, sound economic policies, and guarantees 
for national and foreign private investors; a program that would "make sense 
to any businessman." 


Incumbent President Carlos Ibdifiez was faced by a growing scandal con- 
cerning alleged corrupt practices in the distribution of public lands formerly 
leased to big sheep-ranching concerns in Magallanes Province (HAR, XI: 335). 
It appeared that lands which were supposed to have gone to bona fide settlers 
had been illegally distributed by bribe-taking government officials to influ- 
ential politicians and officers of the Armed Forces. The Supreme Court or- 
dered an investigator appointed to examine the activities of Jorge Mufioz 
Ricci, who had been removed as executive vice president of the Agricultural 
Colonization Fund. Some believed, however, that Mufioz Ricci had been only 
the agent of more highly placed government officials behind the alleged gov- 
ernment land racket. 


When representatives from 40 copper producing and consuming nations met 
in London under U.N. auspices to consider international price and production 
controls for copper, it was decided that such controls were not at the time 
necessary because of an improving copper market outlook. The price of 
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copper, 26 1/2¢ a pound, was low, but there were indications that the price 
would advance during the last quarter of 1958. Chile was selling most of its 
copper in Western Europe (HAR, XI: 219) and, contrary to Chilean apprehen- 
sions, world prices of the metal had not declined since July 1, when the © 
United States began collecting a 1.7¢ copper import duty. Though in need of 
copper, Russia seemed hesitant to place further orders in the West, apparently 
in fear of causing an increase in copper prices. 


A recent survey of the fiscal year ending June 1958 revealed a sharp 
deterioration in Chile's balance of trade position with nations with which 
it had bilateral agreements. A favorable balance with Argentina fell some 
$11 million, and deficits had developed with Ecuador, Brazil, and Spain. 


U.S. gifts of food, medicine, and clothing were benefiting one in every 
five Chileans. Under this year's program authorized by the Agricultural Sur- 
plus Disposal Act, approximately 6,000 tons of free flour, cheese, powdered 
milk, and cornmeal were being distributed by the Catholic welfare organization 
Caritas-Chile. The agency was also dispensing 650 tons of clothes, shoes, and 
medical supplies provided by Catholic welfare organizations in the United 
States. U.S. Ambassador Walter C. Howe had words of high praise for the ef- 
ficiency with which the aid was being distributed directly to the needy, by- 
passing commercial transactions, although one observer reported that some of 
the flour had found its way into commercial channels. A U.S. Embassy official 
said the program was so big in terms of how many people were dependent upon it 
that it was "almost frightening." 


Chilean writer Eduardo Barrios took exception to a New York Times article 
in which it was said that inflation had caused a literary disaster in Chile 
by forcing a marked decline in book sales. The article held that literature 
had become a “marginal luxury" and that the Chilean novel was in the "deep 


freeze."' Barrios denied that either public interest in books or book publi- 
cation had declined. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


The turbulence which had beset the Frondizi government since its assump- 
tion of power continued through September. Dissatisfaction among Air Force 
elements approached mutiny; students and anti-clericals opposed with violence 
the government's plan to extend degree-awarding privileges to independent, 
i.e., Catholic, universities; and important labor groups struck and jockeyed 
for power. Nationalists had to be appeased on the petroleum issue, and beef 
producers and consumers had to be placated on the commodity supply problem. 


Discontent in the Air Force reflected the feeling that President Arturo 
Frondizi was admitting Peronistas into the government. The recurring com- 
plaint arose in September as rumors circulated that former Air Minister Julio 
César Krause, a revolutionary government official but now reportedly a 
Peronista, would be reappointed. Protesting the reappointment, three senior 
air officers resigned, and Air Combat Headquarters refused to admit the new 
Air Chief of Staff, Roberto Huerta. Apparently anticipating violence, four 
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air bases were put on "“alert."' The government responded by arresting 16 of- 
ficers for insubordination, a move that provoked the resignation of 200 other 
Air Force officers. In an attempt to appease the rebellious Air Force, 
Frondizi subsequently dismissed Huerta and left Krause conspicuously on the 
retired list. Then, critical of both government and Air Force policy, De- 
fense Minister Gabriel del Mazo resigned in disgust. 


Former Provisional President Pedro Aramburu assumed an important role in 
the settlement of the government-Air Force dispute. In mid-September, he 
counseled Frondizi on administration policy and broadcast to the Argentine 
nation a plea for confidence in the elected government and respect for demo- 
cratic process. Following Aramburu's advice, Frondizi appointed Minister of 
Interior Alfredo Vitolo to be acting Defense Minister; and, with the backing 
of the Air Force, Brigadier Ramén Amado Abrahim, former Air Minister under 
the Lonardi government, was reappointed Air Minister. Tensions were further 
eased as mutinous air officers were given light penalties. 


During September, anti-clerical students engaged in gun battles and 
seized universities as expressions of protest against the ratification of 
decree-law 28, promulgated by former Provisional President Aramburu. The 
decree-law authorized the establishment of independent (i.e., Catholic) uni- 
versities qualified to grant degrees and professional titles. This right 
had been reserved exclusively to Argentina's state universities, and it was 
feared that extension of the privilege would give increasing power to the 
Catholic Church which controls most private schools. While President Frondizi 
emphatically supported the decree-law, his own party, Unidén Civica Radical 
Intransigente (UCRI), split on the issue with the majority of the UCRI depu- 
ties in Congress voting against ratification. Risieri Frondizi, president of 
the University of Buenos Aires and brother of the President, led the national 
opposition to the decree, and the Federacién Universitaria Argentina (a stu- 
dent-faculty-alumni organization) took over the state universities. Church 
officials, meanwhile, declared the matter was not a question of religion but 
of rights and freedom in education. 


The Chamber of Deputies drafted a bill to repeal the decree-law, but the 
Senate rejected this proposition and unanimously passed a revised version of 
the decree which would permit the establishment of private universities but 
would regulate the granting of professional degrees by means of federal 
qualifying examinations. When the Chamber opposition failed, after long and 
heated debate, to gain the two-thirds vote necessary to nullify the Senate 
version, the modified but still controversial decree-law went into effect. 
Student and anti-clerical opposition, however, was expected to continue. 


The President's stand on the bill raised many speculations of a possible 
pact between Frondizi and the Catholic Church. The President's wife's recent 
visit to Rome and her subsequent meeting with the brother of the Pope, as well 
as the sudden cancellation of Risieri Frondizi's proposed trip to Moscow, were 
regarded as further indications of a Frondizi bid for Church support in the 
face of rising protest against Peronista influence in the government. How- 
ever, it was alleged that Risieri Frondizi abandoned his planned visit to 
Moscow precisely in order to fight his brother's clerical proposal. 


On the uneasy labor scene, the moderate unions of the so-called "32" 
group continued to raise serious objections to the recently passed labor law 
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(HAR, XI: 458), fearing it might be evidence of a Frondizi-Peronista labor 
deal. It was revealed that the "32" group had appealed to the Organizacién 
Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT), a regional division of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, to guarantee fairness and 
democratic procedure in the forthcoming labor elections. The independent 
unions were afraid the new elections would give Peronista groups complete con- 
trol of the formerly-Peronista Confederacién General del Trabajo (CGT), the 
only nationally recognized labor federation. 


Early in September, Buenos Aires doctors yielded to public pressure and 
terminated a two-month strike which had paralyzed medical services in the 
capital (HAR, XI: 400). The striking doctors finally accepted a government 
compromise which gave positions in the new federal Department of Preventive 
Medicine to the 170 doctors discharged by the union-controlled city transport 
workers' hospital. More serious was a postal-telegraph walkout which vir- 
tually paralyzed Argentina's communications services. Approximately 50,000 
workers struck demanding salary increases. On September 15, President 
Frondizi declared the strike illegal since the Chamber of Deputies had agreed 
to sanction a bill incorporating postal employee demands for salary increases. 
Three days later, with the final approval of the wage increase bill, employees 
returned to work and began the process of distributing an estimated 10 million 
pieces of mail which had accumulated during the strike. An early increase of 
postal rates was anticipated. 


In an attempt to appease nationalists, Frondizi submitted a bill to 
Congress which proclaimed the country's petroleum as the "inalienable" prop- 
erty of the state and under the complete control of the government oil monop- 
oly. The law represented a restatement of the traditional oil policy, and it 
had virtually no effect on the Commodoro Rivadavia and Mendoza drilling con- 
cessions granted respectively to Pan American International and Loeb Rhoades 
and Company in August (HAR, XI: 459). However, the law had a patriotic ring 
and evidently smoothed the way for the signing of a third oil contract at the 
end of September with the Union Oil Company. This grant gave Union Oil the 
right to develop a 9,900 square mile area in Chubut Province for a period of 
20 years; the Argentine oil monopoly Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales (YPF) 
was to buy all the oil that the company produced in the first five years at 
the tax free rate of $12 a cubic meter. The land assigned to Union Oil did 
not include any proven reserves, but it adjoined the vast proven formations 
of the Commodoro Rivadavia fields, and hopes for finding oil seemed justified. 
Of all the proven oil areas, only those of Salta Province remain unassigned 
to foreign concerns. According to the New York Times, these fields had been 
reserved by YPF for its own development program. 


Increasing inflation, caused in part by the recent devaluation of the 
peso, was especially hard on the Argentine beef industry. A reduced meat 
supply because of heavy slaughtering practices in the past, and recent high 
domestic prices demanded for beef have caused Argentines to cut down their 
meat consumption, normally 187 pounds per capita a year (compared with 153 
pounds per capita in the United States, according to Rundt's Market Reports). 


Meat packers further complained that they could not meet the new support 
prices for steers as well as the general wage increases which were instituted 
in May 1958 (HAR, XI: 278) unless the Argentine National Meat Board estab- 
lished more favorable official exchange rates for converting profits earned 
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by meat exports. The situation deteriorated even more as 50,000 packing 
house workers struck in protest against the release of 6,000 workers by man- 
agement as a result of production decline. To ease the situation, the gov- 
ernment initiated a formula whereby foreign exchange earned by the meat 
exporters could be converted to official rate and free rate pesos in accord- 
ance with the type of product exported. This new system would allow a much 
greater return than formerly, and larger profits for exporters were expected 
eventually to bring about lower consumer prices. In the meantime, as a re- 
sult of the drop in production, beef exports between August 11 and September 28 
were 4,000 tons short of the expected 35,000 tons, the lag being especially 
felt by Great Britain, which takes the bulk of Argentine raw meat exports. 


To many beef-eating Argentines, the real solution to the problem was 
that more cattle be produced so that prices could be lowered; increased con- 
sumption would then make up for lower prices. In this regard it was of in- 
terest that Robert Justus Kleber Jr., boss of Texas' enormous King Ranch, was 
moving a herd of Santa Gertrudis cattle to a 25,000-acre tract in the Parana 
basin. If the northern Argentine ranchers would accept the new breed for use 
in improving and developing their own herds, it was estimated that they could 
eliminate a loss in weight amounting to $20 million a year which the European 


type cattle now suffer because of their low resistance to ticks and hot 
weather. 


URUGUAY 


Workings of the Soviet espionage system in Uruguay were brought to light 
as Carmen Forcadel de Mesutti shocked authorities by detailing the espionage 
activities of her estranged husband, a Foreign Ministry office worker who for 
five years supplied secret documents to the Soviet Embassy. In filing her 
divorce complaint, Sefiora de Mesutti said her husband was persuaded by Ivan 
Kusnetsov, then third secretary of the Soviet Embassy, to make certain docu- 
ments available to the Soviet Embassy for fees ranging from $100 to $120 per 
month. Most of the stolen documents were said to concern U.S.-Uruguayan re- 
lations, and several concerned Latin American countries in which the Soviet 
Union had been intensifying activities. The Russians had reportedly given 
Mesutti expensive gifts, including a microfilm camera with which to photo- 
graph documents that could not easily be removed from the files. Mesutti's 
wife said that when he could not learn to operate the camera, he pawned it; 
the Russians demanded that it be returned, and he had great difficulty raising 
the money to redeem it. Mesutti had aroused some suspicion among fellow em- 
ployees when he worked overtime at night without pay, but his wife said he 
rarely failed in delivering the documents the Russians wanted. The Uruguayan 
Government reluctantly confirmed that a Foreign Ministry employee was under 
arrest, charged with stealing documents in order to deliver them to a foreign 
power, but neither the employee nor the power was mentioned by name. The 
government undertook a full-scale secret investigation of Soviet espionage 


activities in Uruguay, and even newspapers which regularly criticize the gov- 
ernment called the revelations "eye-opening." 


The Ateneo in Montevideo was the scene of a week-long meeting of the 
Foro Anticomunista (anti-Communist forum) attended by outstanding Uruguayans 
and including such notable delegates as Eudocio Ravines of Peru and Victor 
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Labre Diaz of Chile, both of whom addressed the meetings. A Chilean labor 
union official, Labre Diaz explained his reasons for renouncing Communism and 
“embracing the cause of freedom and democracy."' The forum was opened by Luis : he 
Giordano, ex-secretary of the Comisién Nacional de Investigaciones de Activi- es 
dades Antinacionales, and proceeded to discuss and to denounce Communist 4 
propaganda and maneuvering throughout Latin America. By week's end the Foro 

had denounced every aspect of Communist policy, and the activities closed 

with the appointment of an inter-American secretariat to give form to a Latin 

American organization aimed particularly at combatting Communist attempts to 

win over the trade union movement. The secretariat, formed on the proposal 

of Labre Diaz, included Luis Giordano, José Bonilla, and Plinio Torres. 


University students who had long been demonstrating in favor of imme- 
diate government approval of the proposed new university charter (HAR, XI: 
460) went on strike on September 10. As the month progressed, a number of 
incidents were reported in which police clashed with students. 


The controversy over the meat-packing plants (HAR, XI: 402) became more 
heated as unemployment spread and the meat shortage in Montevideo grew worse. 
Additional funds were voted for unemployment compensation for workers affected 
by the shutdowns. The sum of 5.6 million pesos was voted to help reopen the 
Swift plant under cooperative worker ownership. The move was bitterly pro- 
tested by those who felt the present government-owned Frigorifico Nacional 
should be improved first. A series of short-lived strikes occurred as other 
unions sought wage increases of 35% to 45%. Most of the unions postponed 


their strikes after promises were made that remedial action would be taken 7 
soon. At the end of September, however, bakeries were still closed in protest 
over a raise in the price of flour, with owners demanding renewed subsidiza- 
tion of flour or permission to raise the price of bread. 

The Uruguayan peso hit a new low of 7.95 per dollar on the free exchange, fe 
compared with 4.66 at the end of 1957. A decree of September 11 brought a - 


change in the number of exchange categories for exports, aimed at allowing 
conversion of a greater percentage of dollars at the rate of 4.11 pesos per 
dollar (called the "free commercial rate" in Uruguay's system of multiple 
exchange rates) instead of the controlled rate of 1.51. The changes, which 
provide four categories instead of the former six, were particularly designed 
to encourage wool exports. 


PARAGUAY 


With unprecedented ruthlessness, the Army and police forces of President 
Alfredo Stroessner crushed the first general strike Paraguay had seen in 12 
years, and in so doing opened a sharp rift between the Army and civilian wings 
of the dictatorship. Led by members of Stroessner's own Colorado Party, the 
scrike came at the end of months of negotiation in which the Confederacién 
Paraguaya de Trabajadores (CPT --Paraguayan workers' confederation) sought a 
30% wage increase but was offered a mere 5% raise (HAR, XI: 462). The strike 
had begun in August, when leaders lost patience with Stroessner for spending 
over $1 million on his own inauguration. Immediately 200 strike leaders were 
arrested, union headquarters were raided, and union officers were taken into 
custody. Even Vicente Cortesi, secretary-general of the CPT, was held, de- 
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spite his supposed immunity as a member of the all-Colorado Chamber of Dep- 
uties. Only after the Chamber voted unanimously to impeach the chief of 
police unless Cortesi was released, did the labor leader gain freedom. Over 
700 dockworkers assembled to protest the mass arrests, but they were attacked 
by police and troops using sabers and tear gas. Twenty were wounded, with 
the rest fleeing to nearby Catholic schools and churches for refuge. Arrests 
mounted to over a thousand. Troops marched public service workers to their 
jobs at bayonet point to restore power and transportation services, and the 
strike appeared to be broken. 


Government sources immediately blamed Communist agitation for the strike, 
and began taking measures against unions. Enrique Volta Gaona was named 
interventor (special commissioner) for the CPT and proceeded to appoint new 
officers for that organization "for the duration of the intervention." By 
the end of the first week of September, the government claimed all services 
had been restored. Meanwhile Paraguayan refugees poured into Uruguay, bring- 
ing tales of the vicious suppression of the strike. Following the strike, a 
special commission was appointed to consider the entire wage problem, and on 
September 20 a new minimum wage scale was announced which granted a 5% wage 
increase effective on September 1. 


Only four changes were announced in Stroessner's cabinet as the President 
began his new term. The new Minister of Education and Religion was a former 
Minister of Industry and Commerce, Dr. J. Bernardino Gorostiaga. He replaced 
Rail Pefia, who became Minister of Public Health and Social Welfare. The in- 
coming Minister of Justice and Labor, César Garay, replaced Ezekiel Gonzdlez 
Alsina, the latter becoming Minister of Agriculture and Livestock. 


Arrangements were made for a fourth meeting between Stroessner and 
President Juscelino Kubitschek of Brazil at the international bridge under 
construction over the Parand River, with the date not disclosed. An elabo- 
rate program was arranged for the September 11 visit to Asuncién of 
Lt. Gen. Ridgely S. Gaither, U.S. commander in chief in the Caribbean. 


Economic news for September was rather favorable. The government an- 
nounced that revenue for the first six months of 1958 exceeded expectations 
by about 156 million guaranfes, because of increased receipts from customs 
dues and retentions on exports. The money was to be used for public works 
projects. The guaranf held steady at 110 to 112 per dollar. Pure Oil Com- 
pany's first well was reported at a depth of nearly 5,000 feet, and uncon- 
firmed press reports indicated that the site for the second well would be 
about 24 kilometers from Fortin Ingavi. The International Monetary Fund re- 
newed for one year the remaining balance of $1.5 million available under the 
original stand-by agreement of $5.5 million. The U.S. Treasury was also re- 
ported to have extended its part of the stabilization agreement, amounting to 
$5.5 million, for another year. 


U.S. customs expert Robert Kennedy arrived in Asuncién on September 8 to 
begin work as a consultant to the special Paraguayan commission under General 
Raimundo Rolén that was to overhaul the entire customs system. Shortly there- 
after, on September 25, Fabio da Silva, Paraguayan Minister of Industry and 
Commerce, Teft on a two-month visit to the United States. Among the announced 
objectives of his trip was the stimulation of American investment in Paraguay. 
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Plans called for da Silva to be accompanied in the United States by former 
Governor of Colorado Dan Thornton, a close friend of President Eisenhower, 
and head of the special U.S. mission at Stroessner's recent inauguration. 


The First National City Bank of New York opened its new branch in 
Asuncién with impressive ceremonies attended by President Stroessner and 
leading figures from the Catholic Church, the business world, and the diplo- 
matic corps. It was also reported that the government would finance the 
building of a $4 million hotel, to be managed by a European-Chilean concern. 


BRAZIL 


Faced with an acute economic and financial crisis, Brazilian President 
Juscelino Kubitschek was at last forced to realize the necessity of following 
a program of economic austerity to improve Brazilian finances and the nation's 
balance of payments. This new outlook was heavily influenced by Brazilian 
Minister of Finance Lucas Lopes' report, which suggested the abandonment of 
dreamlike projects for Brazilian development in favor of a more realistic 
program. However, since the basic problems which required realistic action 
--currency exchange reform and a reappraisal of Petrobras, the state oil 
monopoly--depended on political factors, and the government did not have the 
necessary backing to solve them according to sound @économic principles, the 
President decided to postpone action on these problems until after the 
October 3 elections. Meanwhile, the government had to take several measures 
to keep the national treasury solvent. The first measure was to reduce by 
20% the release of exchange for imports. Secondly, the fiscal dollar rate 
(conversion rate for ad valorem import duties) was revised from 104 to 137 
cruzeiros. Import restrictions and the extreme unsteadiness in the money 
market due to coffee price uncertainty sent the cruzeiro to a new low. 
Bankers and brokers charged 172 cruzeiros for the dollar compared with 151 in 
August and 70 a year ago. A Finance Ministry spokesman said that this free 
market reaction had been expected. Another important decision of the Finance 
Minister was to discontinue the policy of his predecessor, José Maria Alkmin, 
of the government purchase of all surplus coffee at a fixed price. Last year 
under the Alkmin regulation, total output of Santos no. 4 was supported at 
3,300 cruzeiros (about $20) per 132-pound bag. Under the Lucas Lopes regula- 
tion, 60% of the crop (the amount officials hope to export) would receive a 
support price of only 2,600 cruzeiros a bag. Another 30% of the crop would 
have a support price of 1,800 cruzeiros a bag, and the remaining 10% would 
get 100 cruzeiros a bag and must be used as fertilizer. This policy would 
help to keep the treasury solvent, but, as it would cause further hardship to 
the already suffering coffee growers, the reaction against it was immediate 
and strong. Paulo Guzzo, representative of the coffee growers, resigned as 
president of the Brazilian Coffee Institute, the government agency which 
supervises all phases of the national coffee industry; and Janio Quadros, 
governor of the coffee-growing state of Sado Paulo, asked to have the policy 
changed. The Finance Minister replaced Guzzo with Renato Costa Lima, head of 
the Brazilian Rural Society, an influential organization of Sao Paulo coffee 
growers, and attempted to placate the irate growers with the promise that at 
the end of the present coffee year (June 30, 1959), the government would buy 
all unsold coffee from export quotas at prevailing international price. The 
concession failed to appease the growers, who insisted that the government 
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should take a greater hand in subsidizing surpluses. The Finance Minister 
refused to agree, contending that to do so would mean greater inflation from 
a need to print more money, and that it would encourage the growers to pro- 
duce more coffee at a time when production was overabundant. 


Powerful coffee interests with considerable political influence were 
pressing the government to alter the new policy and to oust Lucas Lopes from 
office if necessary. Ten thousand coffee growers from the states of Parané, 
Sao Paulo, Minas Gerais, and Espirito Santo were planning to descend on Rio 
de Janeiro, using 2,000 motor vehicles to parade in protest in front of the 
presidential palace; and a movement developed to return Alkmin to the Ministry 
of Finance. However, Kubitschek showed that he was determined to continue 
support of Lopes' financial austerity, even at the cost of hurting some coffee 
producers and losing political popularity. Many observers felt, however, that 
Kubitschek and Lopes would be able to maintain their policies if an interna- 
tional coffee pact were signed soon. The expected global restriction agree- 
ment on coffee did not materialize, African producers having refused to accept 
the restrictions. However, Latin American coffee producers, accounting for 
close to 80% of the global exportable output, signed a pact on September 24 
in Washington, D.C., aimed at bolstering prices by withholding part of the 
crop from the market. News of this agreement caused a rise in coffee futures, 
but the reactions of the Brazilian coffee growers were yet to be seen. France 
and Portugal announced that they would impose export quotas on coffee shipped 
from their African colonies. Brazil, however, must still face the threat of 
an increased African output and the undercutting of Latin American coffee 
prices. 


Brazil prepared for the October 3 elections, which were to replace all 
326 members of the Federal Chamber of Deputies, a third of the Senate, the 
governors and vice governors in eleven of the 21 states, the legislatures in 
all the states, and the mayors and municipal councils in hundreds of locali- 
ties. Voting in Brazil is compulsory, and nonvoters may be fined and denied 
government jobs and passports. Of a total of 13,769,521 registered voters, 
nine to ten million were expected to cast ballots in the elections. From the 
magnitude of this election, it was clear that whatever the outcome, the 
future trend of Brazilian politics would be defined. ''The only clear-cut 
ideological issue,'' cabled Tad Szule to the New York Times, "appears to be 
that between extreme nationalism, as expressed by Goulart's Laborites and the 
Communists, and the position represented by the Partido Social Democrético 
of President Kubitschek and the Unido Democratica Nacional." The prevailing 
impression of most observers was that the Partido Trabalhista Brazileiro 
(PTB --Brazilian Labor Party) of Vice President Jodo ("Jango") Goulart, which 
is supported by the Communists, would make the best showing. Goulart inher- 
ited control of the PTB in 1954 after the suicide of his political mentor, 
former President Getilio Vargas. He promoted a political alliance with can- 
didate Kubitschek before the 1955 presidential elections and won the Vice 
Presidency, but seldom presided over the Senate. As a political party leader, 
he set up PTB headquarters in all of the states of Brazil and organized party 
branches in 2,000 of Brazil's 3,000 municipalities. Campaigning for his 
party, he flew over 30,000 miles and delivered hundreds of speeches blasting 
"speculative foreign capital," defending nationalism, and promising an in- 
crease in the minimum wage laws. If Goulart's party could make a good show- 
ing in the October elections, his own chances of being a presidential 
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candidate in 1960 would be greatly enhanced. In the complicated political 
picture, Goulart was supporting Adhemar de Barros, another presidential as- 
pirant, for governor of the state of Sado Paulo. Adhemar de Barros was op- 
posed by Professor Carlos Alberto Carvalho Pinto, candidate of the Unido 
Democrdtica Nacional (UDN --Democratic National Union). Luis Carlos Prestes, 
chief of the outlawed Brazilian Communist Party, announced support for 
Goulart's PTB and of de Barros' Partido Social Popular (PSP --Popular Social- 
ist Party). It seemed evident that Prestes was bidding for the help of both 
de Barros and Goulart representatives in the new Congress to have the Brazil- 
ian Communist Party restored to legal status. Prestes envisioned a "coalition 
of the parties of the masses into a strong nationalistic bloc in both houses 
of Congress after which we could repeal reactionary clauses of the national 
security and electoral laws which prohibit the reorganization of the Brazilian 
Communist Party." In recent years the Brazilian Communist Party had lost 
considerable popular support, but it was still influential enough to be 
valuable as an eléctoral ally. Before it was outlawed in 1947, the Party 
boasted a membership of 125,000 and polled 800,000 votes in the last election 
it was allowed to enter. Current estimates put the membership at only 20,000, 
and the ranks were thought to be thinning. The Prestes re-entry into Brazil- 
ian politics caused various reactions in government circles in charge of na- 
tional security. The Rio de Janeiro chief of police appealed to the electoral 
court to rule on the legality of Prestes' political activity, and the court 
ruled that Prestes would be subject to arrest and imprisonment if he were 
caught propounding his political ideas or those of the outlawed Communist 
Party. The reaction in the Catholic Church seemed confused. Cardinal Augusto 
Alvaro da Silva, Archbishop of Bahia, stated in an interview with the Jornal . 
do Brasil that "Catholics who ally themselves with the Communist Party are | 
selling out their country and renouncing their faith." In Recife, capital of 
the state of Pernambuco, church bells tolled in protest against a visit to 

the city by Prestes to speak in support of so-called nationalist candidates 

in the election campaign. On the other hand, in the city of Sado Paulo, 
Cardinal Vasconcellos da Motta announced that Goulart, head of the Communist- 
supported PTB, "inspires the Church with the greatest confidence." The re- 
action among Brazilian conservatives was one of real concern that the Com- 
munists might gain control of the PTB and the government. 


As campaigning reached its peak before the October elections, Brazil 
took on something of a carnival atmosphere. In Rio de Janeiro, a ban on the 4 
traditional campaign tactic of emblazoning the names of candidates across the 
walls of buildings and sidewalks brought about a deluge of posters and stream- 
ers hung from lampposts, buildings, tunnel entrances, and any other support 
strong enough to bear the weight. Since candidates for Federal Senators and 
Deputies, as well as more than 200 candidates for seats in the Rio de Janeiro 
Municipal Council, had unanimously accepted this method of campaigning, the 
city acquired the festive aspects of a political fair. Many of the candidates 
discovered the use of sound effects, and dozens of taxis, private cars, trucks, 
and buses equipped with loudspeakers toured the city blaring campaign speeches 
and music. Each candidate, flanked by various posters which proclaimed his 
political platform or pointed out some outstanding personal attribute, mouthed 
slogans. One candidate for the Rio Council billed himself as "The Man Who 
Does Not Stop" while another office seeker, campaigning on a platform of 
legalized divorce, stated that "To Give Me Your Vote Is To Shed Your Spouse." a 
At night, political rivalries would flare and raids were conducted against . 
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posters extolling the opposite party. Mornings often found the capital's 
streets littered with the debris of ripped and defaced posters, as the 
Cariocan street sweepers started their formidable daily task. Despite the 
bitterness of the campaign, particularly when Communist issues involving 
labor became a major political controversy, calm and order generally pre- 
vailed. 


On September 25, the foreign ministers of all the American Republics met 
in Washington, D.C., to study Kubitschek's so-called Operation Pan-American 
as proposed by him after U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles visited 
Brazil in August 1958 (HAR, XI: 464). Included in the Kubitschek program of 
better hemisphere relations were: increased private investment in Latin 
America's underdeveloped areas; the strengthening of internal finances by 
controlling inflation; an increase in loans from the United States and the 
establishment of a regional development bank; the stabilization of export 
prices for Latin American raw materials such as coffee, tin, lead, zinc, and 
copper; the eventual establishment of a Latin American common market; a study 
of the impact of the European common market on Latin America; and increased 
technical assistance. The foreign ministers' conference was widely hailed as 
"perhaps the most successful inter-American meeting in a decade." The success 
was credited entirely to recent shifts in U.S. policy. Besides backing the 
development bank, the United States for the first time looked with favor on 
commodity agreements aimed at stabilizing the prices of raw materials. The 
ministers also agreed on thei Qrganization of American States' setting up a 
special commission to examine various new proposals for economic cooperation 
and development. The proposals included suggestions from President 
Kubitschek of Brazil, and an Argentine plan for a hemisphere-wide program to 
train experts in economic development. The deadline for a report on the es- 
tablishment of regional markets was to be late 1959. A communiqué issued at 
the end of the meeting supported “urgent efforts to solve commodity problems 
ranging from lead and zinc to coffee by consultations among the nations of 
this hemisphere" as well as "with the producer and consumer of the geographic 
areas." 


On September 4, President Giovanni Gronchi of Italy landed in Rio de 
Janeiro for a 10-day visit to Brazil, which has more than five million citi- 
zens of Italian descent. The Italian President was warmly received. Though 
the Gronchi visit was largely ceremonial, several agreements were signed be- 
tween Brazil and Italy during his stay. Gronchi and Kubitschek issued a com- 
muniqué stating that both Presidents stood firmly behind the Western Alliance, 
and later signed the protocol of Sado Paulo which called for a common approach 
to world problems by the Latin nations of Europe and America. Gronchi com- 
mitted Italy to help Brazil organize a national agricultural training center 
and promised to contribute technicians and "know-how" to Brazilian nuclear 
research. Later, the Italian President agreed to extend a $4 million credit 
to Petrobras for the purchase of refinery equipment. The visit was the first 
by an Italian chief of state to Latin America. 


September 12 was the deadline for Brazilian groups to submit bids to the 
Brazilian Government for rights to explore for oil in 1,400,000 hectares in 
Bolivia. This was the climax of twenty years of negotiations between Brazil 
and Bolivia on the fulfillment of a 1938 pact, under which Bolivia agreed to 
let Brazilian companies develop the Bolivian oil field in payment for a rail- 
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road built by the Brazilian Government between Corumbdé, Brazil, and Santa 
Cruz, Bolivia. While Brazilian law prohibits foreign capital from producing 
oil in Brazil, it has no provisions barring foreign participation in companies 
formed to produce oil in Bolivia. The Brazilian Government was anxious to 

see foreign capital aid the Bolivian operation and invited U.S. private capi- 
tal to participate. 

The more spectacular effects of the northeastern drought had passed, and 
there remained only the slow pull to recovery. Ceard, western Pernambuco, 
Paraiba, and Rio Grande do Norte, however, were still suffering, and no rain 
was expected until December. For this reason the combined federal and state 
"WPA-like" projects, employing approximately 450,000 breadwinners, together 
with aid from private charities, would be responsible for the support of 
about 1.8 million people until the beginning of 1959. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the state of Ceara predicted that 80% of the 24 million cattle in 
the drought area would perish from starvation if foodstuffs were not supplied. 


Some $97 million was being invested in the expansion of paper and cellu- 
lose production in Brazil, and the estimated cellulose output for 1962 was 
376,000 tons. Brazilian paper plant production climbed from 291,000 tons in 
1953 to 363,000 tons in 1957, and new paper plants were expected to triple 
the present capacity. Industria Klabim of Parand is investing 2 billion 
cruzeiros to raise its paper production from 40,000 to 160,000 tons by 1960. 


For the first time, Brazil was mentioned in world statistics as an auto- 
mobile producer. Brazil produced 32,306 motor vehicles in 1957. In the first 
two quarters of 1958, production reached 23,337 vehicles. The Kubitschek ad- 
ministration aimed to have the automotive industry produce 170,000 vehicles, 
with 90% to 95% of all parts nationally made. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


Frank Tuohy. THE ANIMAL GAME. New York. Scribner's. 1957. Pp. 297. $3.95. 


A graduate of Cambridge University, the young author of this first novel 
held for six years the Chair of English Literature and Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Sao Paulo. Undoubtedly his own experiences provided much of the 
material for this story in the Waste Land tradition. The hero, or rather pro- 
tagonist, is a self-conscious young Englishman who comes to Brazil in the 
employ of a British oil company. He suddenly finds himself plunged into what 
the author calls "the animal game,"' comparing life with the jogo do bicho. 


The tone, indeed the odor of the novel is set in the first chapter: a freight 
car load of pigs, left abandoned and without food during a strike, begin eat- 
ing each other, and the vultures descend to join in the feast. This novel is 
an antidote to the constant chatter about romantic Brazil and progressive, 
modern Sao Paulo. The author has gone to live in Paris. 
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Laurette Séjourné. BURNING WATER. THOUGHT AND RELIGION IN ANCIENT MEXICO. 
New York. Vanguard Press. n.d. (1957?) Pp. 192. $6.00. 


This is a volume in the series "Myth and Man," in which the monographs 
already published are: C. Kerényi, The Gods of the Greeks; Maya Deren, 
Divine Horsemen: The Living Gods of Haiti; Alan W. Watts, Myth and Ritual in 
Christianity; and Brian Branston, Gods of the North. Laurette Séjourné gives 
us an excellent account of religion among the ancient Aztecs, but while on 
the one hand it provides a realistic picture of the horrors of the pre- 
Christian faith of Mexico, it stresses and indeed exaggerates the beauty and 
importance of the cult of Quetzalcoatl. The authoress states baldly in her 
foreword that when this is appreciated, pre-Columbian religion "will be ac- 
knowledged to rank among the highest manifestations of the human spirit." 
Despite its obvious merits, this study belongs to the Indianist literature 
which seeks to prove that the pagan civilization of America before the coming 
of the white man was at least on a level with the civilization the Spaniards 
brought with them. Yet let us not lose our perspective: to compare the 
vague Quetzalcoatl legend with the monumental faith based on the teachings of 
Jesus Christ is simply silly. Regardless of this, Burning Water is an im- 
portant and brilliant book. 


J. Vicens Vives, editor. HISTORIA SOCIAL Y ECONOMICA DE ESPANA Y AMERICA. 
Tomo IV. BURGUESIA. INDUSTRIALIZACION. OBRERISMO. Volumen I. La Epoca 
del Despotismo. La Sociedad Colonial Americana en el Siglo XVIII. 
Barcelona. Teide. 1958. Pp. 525. 


La época del despotismo ilustrado and La sociedad colonial americana en 
el siglo XVIII are apparently "volumen 1" of Tomo IV of the great work edited 
by Professor Vicens Vives of the University of Barcelona, although this is 
not absolutely clear. In any case, it is a joy to greet another volume in 
this series, which physically is a thing of beauty, with its magnificent and 
abundant full-color reproductions, as well as its black-and-white views and 
maps. The first part deals with Spain in the XVIIIth century, the authors 
being Juan Mercader Riba, a specialist in Catalan history, and Antonio 
Dominguez Ortiz, an Andalusianist. The second part describes developments 
in the New World, and is the work of Mario Hernandez Sanchez-Barba. 


The motto of the series is "A nuevos tiempos, nueva historia." Despite 
the attractive presentation, the material is not meant for easy reading. 
Spanish historiography has in the past been either a superficial narration of 
events or the product of an antiquarian interest in the material phenomena of 
the past. Professor Vicens Vives is the first to give us a serious social 
and economic analysis of Spanish history. Not that this work is dull; every 
page presents some fascinating facts. An especial delight are the maps, 
which bring out for example the prevalence of "nobility" in Asturias and the 
north coast of Spain. Professor Vicens Vives and his team draw on all kinds 
of documentation, including the paintings of Goya and his remarkable contem- 
poraries. This volume makes clear the significance and greatness of the 
Spanish XVIIIth century, and the whole series opens a new period in Spanish 
historiography. 
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Alberto Ostria Gutiérrez. THE TRAGEDY OF BOLIVIA. New York. Devin Adair. 
1958. Pp. 224. $4.00. 


The author is one of the most wocal and indeed most intelligent repre- 
sentatives of the "oligarchy" which Victor Paz Estenssoro overthrew; he had 
served as Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ambassador to Peru, Brazil and Chile, 
and Professor of International Law at the University of La Paz. After the 
seizure of power by Major Gualberto Villarroel in 1943, the author fled to 
Chile, where he published Un pueblo en la cruz, which was a violent diatribe 
against the new regime. The work in English here reviewed is an adaptation 
of this book and is intended to tell the "truth" about the little-publicized 
horrors of life in Bolivia today. Naturally, the officials of the present 
regime have expressed their indignation. It may be said that Ostria 
Gutiérrez' account is quite accurate, but it fails to take into account that 
the revolutionary regime of Bolivia was compelled to change its tune and 
rather pathetically to appeal for U.S. help in exchange for a change in 
policy. For its part, the United States decided that it could not abandon 
Bolivia to its fate, and tried to make the best of a bad job. 


José Osorio de Oliveira. HISTORIA BREVE DE LA LITERATURA BRASILENA. Madrid. 
Ediciones Cultura Hispdnica. 1958. Pp. 144. 


This useful manual was translated by Pilar Vazquez Cuesta from the 
Portuguese original: Historia breve da literatura brasileira. The author 
is a Portuguese lecturer and writer on n Brazilian themes, and is almost unique 
among Portuguese intellectuals by being well versed in things Spanish. 


Georgia Long. ALL ABOUT PORTUGAL. New York. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1958. 
Pp. 194. $3.95. 


This volume in the series "New Europe Guides," edited by Virginia Creed, 
is a companion to All about Spain, likewise by Georgia Long. The title of 
these slender volumes, All about...., invites criticism, as they contain 
enough mistakes of detail to facilitate the work of the hostile scholar. 
"Carregadores acoreanos" becomes "Carre Gadores Acoreanor" (p. 6), and it is 
evident from a passage on p. 20 that the author thinks a tilde and a circum- 
flex are the-same thing. Despite these weaknesses, the volume is an excellent 
introduction to Portugal. It is well written, informative, and interesting. 
It does not follow the Baedeker pattern of taking us from monument to monument, 
but it gives an intelligent account of the significance of Portugal in various 
fields. This book is a valuable guide, but it is also a well documented essay 
about Portuguese culture which the nontraveler may read with interest and 
profit. 


"Arte de Espafia."" Series edited by José Gudiol Ricart. Vol. I CATALUNA. 
Barcelona. Editorial Seix Barral. 1955. Pp. 512. Vol. II. Fernando Chueca 
Goitia. MADRID Y SITIOS REALES. Barcelona. Editorial Seix Barral. 1958. 
Pp. 554. 


The publishing house Seix Barral has again provided us with works which 
are not only a contribution to scholarship but also afford an unusual esthetic 
pleasure. The first volume, by José Gudiol Ricart, who is also the editor of 
the series, contains no less than 504 plates of reproductions of Catalan works 
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of art from the pre-Christian time down to the present. The second volume, 
devoted to Madrid and the palaces around the Spanish capital, likewise con- 
tains 504 plates. The series will be unique as a graphic presentation of the 
realia of Spanish life. These two inaugural volumes will be followed with 
studies on Leon y Castilla, Espafia Meridional, Antiguos Reinos de Navarra, 
Aragon, Valencia y Mallorca, and El arte de Espafia en el extranjero. Each of 
the present volumes has a scholarly introduction, 96 pages long for the first 
volume, and 144 pages for the second. Yet the works are essentially books of 
admirable reproductions, most of them in black and white, a few in full color. 
It is difficult to describe picture books, but we may say that these are ex- 
traordinarily attractive and informative. They are musts for every good 
library about Spain, its history, its art, and its culture. 


Anne Merriman Peck. THE PAGEANT OF SOUTH AMERICAN HISTORY. New York. 
Longmans, Green. 1958. Pp. 409. $6.00. 


This popular summary of Latin American history, which first appeared in 
1941, must have had considerable success, to judge by the fact that it was 
reprinted in 1941, 1942 (three times), 1943, 1945, and 1947. The revised edi- 
tion here reviewed is the first after seven printings. That it had three 
printings in 1942 indicates that it was conceived in the spirit of the Good 
Neighbor Policy, and indeed the work is written with that euphoria which was 
characteristic of the days of the Coordinator's Office. The final chapter, 
"South America and its Neighbors since World War II," which is presumably an 
addition to the first edition (the bulk of the book seems to have remained 
unchanged) is written in an equally ingenuous spirit with little regard for 
the realities of contemporary Latin America. The final sentence of the book 
says enthusiastically "It is really up to the youth of the Americas to bring 
to fruition the great American dream of a hemisphere of friendly, cooperative 
people, an association of peaceful nations.'' Despite the occasionally pol- 
lyannish spirit of the halcyon days of the Good Neighbor, this book makes ex- 
cellent reading, and it is fiactually accurate. Anne Merriman Peck is the 
author of companion volumes entitled The Pageant of Canadian History and The 
Pageant of Middle American History. 


Nicholas Guppy. WAI-WAI. New York. Dutton. 1958. Pp. 373. $5.95. 


Wai-Wai is a fascinating book written in the tradition of Darwin's 
Voyage of the Beagle. It combines the skillful description of natural phe- 
nomena as observed by a naturalist with a wealth of information of a cultural 
and anthropological character. The author is an English writer who studied 
botany and tropical forestry at Cambridge and Oxford. He then spent four 
years in the Colonial Service in British Guiana and, with the aid of a grant 
from the New York Botanical Garden, made the trip here described into the ex- 
treme south of British Guiana and the neighboring part of Brazilian Amazonia. 
The Wai-Wai who inhabit this area are practically unknown, and this gives 
Guppy's vivid descriptions an unusual value. He admires their free, uninhib- 
ited life, rather in the manner of Margaret Mead's Growing up in Samoa. He 
clearly resents the Christianization of these Indians, as well as their trans- 
formation into "civilized people." It is hard not to wonder if there is not a 
Rousseauistic naiveté in the contrast Guppy establishes between the primitive 
happiness of the Wai-Wai and their abjectness as lower class members of 
Western society. Despite this reservation, Guppy's book makes excellent 
reading and is in quite a different class from the chatty travelogues which 
are among the fleurs du mal of the contemporary publishing business. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department; the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engincering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address the Hispanic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese and engage 
in discussion with members of the seminars. The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge the 
dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 

Geography plays an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing dee geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the Hispanic 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual usc of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications. All students who complete satisfactorily a esd work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a background for this study. The Economics and Political Science Departments affords valuable as- 
sistance to the Hispanic American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Anthropol- 
ogy has developed a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 


The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Sp111, 112, 113) 


Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148)  ..........csccccccsscrenvecscccccccceens 10 units 
a 1B —_ phy of South America (Geography 120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography . 

Literature: Two courses on Spanish or Spanish American Literature .... i 


6 units 
History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, 
units 


Pre Nt Cultural Problems in Latin America (Anthropology 158, or an equivalent course, 4 units) ...... 4 units 
Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so by completing 16 units of work in that ficld. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies must fulfill satisfactorily the following req 
and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and a then wo 


A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 
credit for the thesis. 


1. 

2. 

3. A thesis on a regional subject, for which 9 units of credit are granted. 

4. The student’s program will stress the language, civilization, literature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
zucla), West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River Plate countries (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


There are *wo Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Germanic and Romanic Languages, 


for candidates planning to teach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, 
Stanford University. 
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STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
James L. Taylor 


Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


This completely new work of 50,000 entries satisfies the need for an up-to-date, 
comprehensive Portuguese-English dictionary. The chief aim has been to make 
the dictionary as useful and practical as possible. In addition to supplying for 
each entry the closest equivalent in English, one or more synonyms are provided, 
clarified in many cases by examples of usage. Large numbers of technical words 
in the arts and sciences have been included, and many colloquialisms, idioms, 
and slang words are given along with their counterparts in English. The new 
system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Portugal has been followed 
throughout. 


To be published Fall, 1958 About $10.75 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 


Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
7 annexation by the United States, Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 
fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections. $10.00 


se 


SCICIC 


CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 
NUEVO MEJICO 
Juan B. Rael 


More than 500 folk tales from the Spanish oral tradition of southern Colo- 
rado and northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 
Spanish dialect and summarized in English. | Two volumes, paper, $10.00 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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